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‘Caledon’ Jade Green 


During the early years of the present century, the anthraquinone dyestuffs were 
developed from coal tar chemicals for use with cottons and cellulosic rayons. 
These new dyes gave the dyer a range of colours both more permanent and 
more brilliant than he had before. But the range was incomplete ; there was 
no green of brilliant hue. 

In 1921, the discovery of 16: 17-dimethoxydibenzanthrone gave the world the 
dyestuff known as ‘ Caledon ’ Jade Green. The ingenious piece of research that 
led to ‘ Caledon * Jade Green was carried out by Arthur Davies, Robert Fraser 
Thomson and John Thomas of Scottish Dyes Ltd. — a company later merged in 
.C.l. They started with an established blue dye, dibenzanthrone, which they 
transformed by chemical means into an unattractive green powder, insoluble 
in water. In the process of application this was convertible into a soluble form, 
enabling it to be dyed on to cloth, and then oxidised to give the vivid green 
shade that is now famous throughout the world. 

“Caledon * Jade Green is especially resistant to laundering and dry-cleaning, 
besides being little affected by bright sunlight. Its discovery was a major 
achievement of the British dyestuffs industry, and ranks as one of the world’s 
five greatest dyestuffs discoveries of recent years, three of which have been 
the work of I.C.1. chemists. 
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Telegrams: “Inches, Edinburgh.” } ; ips Telephone No. 22388 
Ly past > Faber 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 
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To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own taste 
and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive ‘‘ Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristically 
Scottish. 


Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it possesses 
in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless material and 
perfect workmanship which are demanded by the discriminating. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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The Florence Nightingale Hospital 
* PADdington 2341 19, LISSON GROVE, N.W.1 
IS NEITHER NATIONALIZED 
NOR STATE-SUPPORTED 
4° THIS UNIQUE VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL 
PROVIDES BEDS 


for educated women of limited means 





at the low cost of 
Cubicles 3 guineas, Double Rooms 4 guineas, Single Rooms 6-8 guineas per week. 





NEEDS ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS & DONATIONS of £10,000 per annum, 
the present deficit on cost of all services. 


LEGACIES The kindly consideration of friends when making their WILLS and of 
the Legal Profession when advising their Clients as to BEQUESTS. 


For particulars write or phone Appeal Secretary PADdington: 6412. 











My choice is 





| 
Craven Empire 
de-luxe mixture 





CARRERAS * 150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£092 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£3009 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agente No commiesion 
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* Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 














Wherever you are, at home, on 
the high seas, on the plantation, 
in the mine, club, library, or mess 


OUR COMPLETE 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


will supply you with all available 


BOOKS 


and subscriptions to 


PERIODICALS 


with the minimum of delay 


Write for the latest catalogue and com- 
plete Periodical Subscription List to 


ALFRED WILSON 


LIMITED 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE 
LONDON €E.C. 3 








ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasi tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alooholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken withoul 
interference with the ordinary routine ef daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acte as 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to ali 
parts of the country and abroad, under plan 
sealed cover. 





- TEAR OUT AND POST 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The 8.T.T.A. Ltd., 


6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
T.l. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 
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ANOTHER YEAR 


of endeavour for needy children 
faces Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. By 
your gifts you can help to ensure 
that this Christian work of welfare 
will continue to be of service to 
the Nation’s needy little ones. 
Please resolve to lend a hand as 
often as you can. 


NEW YEAR GIFTS 


of any amount will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,'' should be sent to 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E£.1. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


are not subsidised—not nationalised : 
they depend entirely on voluntary gifts 
for the support of their 7,000 children. 





It may be that first 

cigarette of the day 

which makes the 

paper readable and | 

yourearly morning self 

tolerable. It may be 

the smoke that makes | 

the office mail bearable | ; 

and your Secretary a ’ \\ SOBRANIE 
new woman. It may be }}\ No. 50 

that conference cigar- | AMERICAN BLEND 


ette which solves a crisis —————————— —-——— 
or that lunch cigarette 
which seals a deal . . . : 


——S— 
But, from now on, it is the same cigarette. — 
A taster of this and of that has at last found 
peace. In the satisfying flavour of the new 
Sobranie American No, 50's anéther wanderer 
has come to rest, beyond the reach of novelty’s 
temptation, a firm, staunch and life-long devotee. 


SOBRANIE 


American No. 50 
Made by the makers of Balkan Sobranie at Sob 








House, Londen E.C.1 
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.... after 14 years of con- 
stant changes .... Barneys 
has taught him “the meaning 
of Ideal Smoking.” 


This fine appreciation came from a late- 
night working London Architect who 
confesses to a weekly average of 8 ozs. 


“As a pipe smoker of seventeen years’ 
standing, I have had fourteen years 
of constant changes in Tobacco, 
and the last three with Barneys. The 
first period was one of constant sore 
tongue and parched throat, the last three 
years have taught me the meaning of 
ideal smoking 


As an all day and night smoke there is— 
in my opinion—no tobacco on the market 
to touch Barneys, and anyone of zsthetic 
taste who will take the trouble to use 
alternate pipes—and thus avoid filling a 
hot pipe afresh—will enjoy that same 
bouquet from the last pipe as is ever 
present in the first.” 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
sonal despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free, in 2 lb. parcels, to many lands but 
not as yet to all. Write regarding this to 
Barneys Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1. 


Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4/34d. oz. 


(311) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 


unchanging through the years, rich in 
nourishment, energy sustaining, grand tasting 
+ « . the original 


THIN WINE 
BISCUITS 


The Aristocrat of all Biseuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT 
CAKES come from 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 








Est. 1820 


Maximum retail price in U.K. 17/5 per ¢ bottle, 
3/4 per bottle. 
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LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


by the PELMAN METHOD. 


"THE problem of learning a Foreign 
Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. The Pelman method is en- 
abling thousands of men and women to 
learn French, German, Italian and Spanish 
without any of the usual drudgery. 


By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. 

Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 


Grammatical complexities are elimin- 
ated. You pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as you goalong. There are 
no classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 


It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you must know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 
write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient. 


The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages, which has now been used for over 
25 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language : 


French-— Spanish— 
German-—titalian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


——POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY— 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
ondon, ie 
Please send details of Pelman method | 
of learning : 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these.) 








ADV ANG V 
PHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE GRAMO! 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS 





BY APPOINTMENT 


MASTER'S VOI 





RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 








one A Callnarch of Quality 








THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


Me Yieie nA RE Sth MON SM 
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The 
EXPORT 
VALUE 
of 
BRITISH 


INSURANCE 


is £33.000.000 
a year 


£33,000,000 a year is a lot of 
money. And that is what British 
Insurance brings into this country 
from overseas. 

For two reasons these earnings 
are specially valuable today. 
* First, some £20,000,000 of the 
total comes in the form of badly 
needed dollars. 
* Second, it is ail clear gain, calling 
for no imports of raw materials, 
making no demands on shipping 
space. 

£33,000,000 a year is the 
value of the confidence that other 
countries have in British 
Insurance. We simply cannot 
afford to forfeit their confidence. 


SAY NO TO 
NATIONALISING INSURANCE 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 


A\SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY, 


Can we experience momen- 
tary flights of the soul? The 
ancients called it Cosmic Con- 
sciousness—the merging of 
man's mind with the Univer- 
sal Intelligence. Not a reli- 
gious idea. Learn the simple 
natural laws for recciving 
inner joy and power. Write 
for FREE book today. Ad- 
dress: Scribe M.R.W. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


(amorc) 
San Jose « California 




















ENERGY, 
BALANCE, 
& CONTROL 


are shown in the illus- 
tration of Courtlandt 
Saldo(son of the foun- 
der of this science), 
who is 6 ft. in height. 


MAXALDING 


can be applied to 
your requirements in 
the way of improved 
HEALTH, PHYSI- 
CAL AND MENTAL 
EFFICIENCY and in- 
creased STRENGTH, 
SPEED, STAMINA, 
and MUSCULAR 
DEVELOPMENT. 
INSPIRING 
LITERATURE 
containing 20,000 
words and photo- 
graphic proof of 
results gained in over 
60 cases, will be sent gratis and post free, in a plain 
sealed envelope, to any part of the world on receipt of 
NAME, ADDRESS, Age and Occupation. 


If a letter is sent giving details of present condition 
and desires in the way of improvement, an expert 
opinion of one’s prospects will be included. 


MAXALDING (Dept. 9B) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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John Cotton Tobacco Only when a brand has gained the verdict of 


Nos.1&2-4/9anoz. generations of smokers can it truly describe 


No.4 - -4/5 ,, itself as good tobacco. John Cotton has been 
Empire- -4/14 ,, 


¥ with us as one of the good things of life for 179 
No. | Cigarettes : : 
3/10for20 years...long may it remain as a companion 
MADE IN EDINBURGH for our pleasures, a solace in our worries. 


since 1770 


JOHN COTTON 


BY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO H.M, THE KING 





“Is there a market for me 


Se PR LOTR APCS A 


in Western Australia ? ” 


Businessmen, travellers and prospective settlers are 
constantly asking us such questions about Australia 
and New Zealand, and the possibility of trade, invest- 
ment or immigration there. For their assistance we 
have prepared a booklet, “ The answers to your ques- 

tions ” which provides a general introduction to Australia and New Zealand, and which answers 
most of the questions we generally encounter. Call on us, or write for a copy to our 
Overseas Department. 


The Bank of Australasia 


Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2. (Opp. Australia House) 
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LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


A New type of radio telephony and 
loud hailer is being fitted to all Life- 
boats. The operators can talk to the 
shore by radio te! my, or to the 
wreck through the loud hailers. The 
yearly cost of hiring this equipment 
will be £10,000. Help provide this 
extra safeguard by pnw A acontribu- 
tion however small. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.!I. 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 

COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., 
T.D., M.A., Secretary. 














” 

Take care of your hair 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil is made to a special 
formula, which has stood the test of time. Since 
its introduction in 1793, Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil has been the choice of discerning men and 
women. They have found that Rowland’s is 
pre-eminent for caring for the hair; it imparts 
sheen and gloss; it is a tonic that promotes 
strong, natural growth. In two forms—Red for 
dark hair; Golden for fair. 


—Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 











want to paint... 


anddraw? Why notstartnow! Learn- 

ing the Press Art School way is the most 

joyous of hobbies . .. easy, inexpensive. It has 
started many pupils ona successful career. My Postal 
Courses enable pupils to progress at their own pace 
with individual guidance and criticism. Write to-day 
for your free copy of the Illustrated Prospectus. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept B.M.6), TUDOR HALL, FOREST HILL, S.E.23 
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New! ””Essefairy 
pining date er COE bring 


4 ovens with famous ESSE even heat @ Record low 
fuel consumption @ ing de-luxe for 7 to 9 
people with tast-boiling hotplate and two simmering 
plates @ Continuous 24 hour service 

@ Hand trolled th tat » 


stant hot water with boiler model. 


A 2 oven Fairy ( R” type) can 
be converted to a 4 oven cook 


now. 
Write for details. 








The ESSE COOKER Company 


Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. 
Head Office: Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 
London: 46 Davies Street, W.1 








KELVIN enpne 


have established an enviable reputa- 
tion for efficiency and reliability. 
Made in a range of types, weights 
and powers suited to every need— 
from 7% to 132 h.p., Diesel and Petre! 
Paraffin. 


THE BERGIUS COY., LTD., GLASGOW, 0.4 
Nan 5 





RATIRAY’S « 


@LD GOWRE) 
TOBACCO 


It requires very great discern- 
ment to select the choicest 
Virginia leaf, and then the 
accumulated skill of the crafts- 
men to prepare them in such 
a way that they produce 
the satisfying coolness 

delicate aroma of Old Gowrie. 
It is indeed a clean, sweet, and 
altogether delightful smoke, 
free, as all our tobaccos are, 
from artificial flavouring. 


4 letters, euch as the two 
Pe phy ons cee a 
oe us Pp 

sattafaction. 


From B.A.O.R. : 


isore the thanks and 
Pa Se or aes 


To be obtained ONLY from : 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price : 76/- per !b., post paid. 
Send 19/- for sample quarter-Ib. tin, 
post free. 


ERE LADLE 
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Bee: todzy is just as pure and wholesome as ever, but for 


the time, being its strength is restricted by existing regulations. 


The method of brewing is fundamentally 


the same as it was hundreds of years 


ago, only on a much larger scale. 


The essential basis is the same 


too — barley, hops, yeast. 


beer is best 





IF LOOKING FOR 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


CONSIDER THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 


The Society now accepts Investments 
of from {1 to {2,500 at 


2;°/, net 


(equivalent to £4, 1s. 10d. ona 
Taxable Investment) 
NO DEPRECIATION 
PROMPT WITHDRAWALS 
SOCIETY PAYS TAX 


Send for details to 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, £.C.2 








ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1727 


te 
Head Office: 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH 
Bt 
Principal London Office : 
3 BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
tt 
Branches in London and 
throughout Scotland 
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A great story of 
the sea, by 


SIR DAVID 
BONE 


MERCHANTMAN 
REARMED 


A stirring record of service, with 32 superb drawings 





by the author's brother, Sir Muirhead Bone. 21s. net. 


- Signed, limited edition 6 guineas. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS 





























1 
all 


or 1949 
and all th 


Through eight reigns London’s historic book- 
shop has catered for readers of taste: 
but—note—for readers of all tastes. For, 
whatever the height of your literary brow, 
there are always good books to be found at 


Hatchards 


Booksellers to Their Majesties 
The King, The Queen, and to Queen Mary 


187 PICCADILLY, W.1 


(REGent 3201-6) 








Last flinute . . 
Christmas Gifts 


BLACKWOOD’S 
OMNIBUS VOLUMES 
7/6 each - Postage 6d. 





ANIMAL TALES from ‘ Blackwood ’ 
COUNTRYSIDE TALES 
from ‘ Blackwood’ 
FOUR TALES (John Buchan) 
DEEP SEAS AND SHOAL RIVERS 
(Shalimar) 
LAND AND SEA (Shalimar) 
PARA HANDY and Other Tales 
(Neil Munro) 
STORER CLOUSTON’S OMNIBUS 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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ELLERMAN ano 
BUCKNALL LINE 
t South Africa 


CAPETOWN + PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON + DURBAN 


CITY ano niall LINES 
India ww Ceylon 


BOMBAY - COLOMBO - CALCUTTA 





























THE IDEAL GIFT = 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


A limited number of extra copies are now available and may be obtained 
through Booksellers or direct from Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 
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|||] SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HomE AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLackwoop’s MaGazine” |) 
SENT MONTHLY FROM THE PusBLIsHING Orrice, 45 Grorce STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 30s. YEARLY, POST FREE. 














Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh 























|| 
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By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
QUAICHS 
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Enquiries particularly invited from Scotsmen 
in Scottish Societies Overseas. 


Special rate, free of Purchase Tax, for export orders. 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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Printed in Great Britain 
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Pip receives his Allowance 


**My guardian then took me into his own room, and 
while he lunched standing .. . informed me what arrange- 
ments he had made for me... Also, I was told what 
my allowance was to be...” 


‘GREAT EXPECTATIONS’ by Charles Dickens 


Men like Mr. Jaggers are rare today, and mysterious bene 
factors rarer still, but should one of them undertake the 
education of a young man, he might well follow the example 
of the many wise fathers who introduce their sons to the 
Midland Bank and pay their allowances through the Bank’s 
‘*Standing Order’’ service. This facility, available to all the 
Bank’s customers, relieves them of the responsibility of 
remembering the dates for payment of rent, rates, allowances, 
school fees, insurance premiums and the like. The Bank will 
do their remembering for them. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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No. 1611. 
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TONNARA SOLANTO. 


BY DENIS CLARK. 


GIULIANO the bandit was 
Sicily’s big summer thrill. The 
papers were full of his deeds, the 
hilis west of Palermo thick with 
troops and carabinieri. Their 
headquarters was Montelepre, 
his own mountain village. 
Thousands of armed men had 
cordoned his part of the island, 
which was spacious and wild 
enough certainly; but every 
day now they advanced, closing 
the trap, dynamiting every 
cavern and hide-out the bandit 
had used. The flaw in these 
steam-roller tactics was their 
instigators’ uncertainty whether 
the quarry was still in the tight- 
ening ring. He was as likely to 
be outside it, laughing behind 
them. He knew every yard of 
the country, and the villagers, 
indeed all Sicily, admired and 
adored ‘Turiddu.’ They thought 
of him as Robin Hood. 

All this has little to do with 
the catching of tunny, but one 
pursuit led to the other. I had 
hoped to meet Giuliano. In 


Palermo at first I had thought 
the chance might come my way, 
but after lingering for some days 
in that feverish port—feverish 
with the intense and often nefari- 
ous activities of its interesting 
citizens—I became assured that 
my quest was hopeless. 

“The carabinieri will stop 
you,” said Salvatore, a friendly 
soul who had taken us under 
his wing. “They are not 
respectful or nice on occasions 
like this. You may find your- 
self held for days while they 
say they are checking your 
papers. Of course if you could 
go alone, conceal yourself in the 
macchia. .. .”” 

“ But I can’t speak the lan- 
guage,” I said. Basta! a good 
enough reproof to touts aod 
Palermo’s small boys, would 
not, I thought, restrain a sus- 
picious, hair-trigger bandit—or 
a carabiniere. 

‘‘ Exactly,” agreed Salvatore. 
“T was going to say that you 
look so English and wear funny 
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2 Tonnara Solanto. 


clothes and don’t speak a word 
of Sicilian, that perhaps Giuliano 
might be interested to meet you. 
If he thought you a spy he would 
shoot.’ 

* Yes—naturally. 
shot that 
Zyliacus.” 

Salvatore grinned. “ But 
Miss Zyliacus was a handsome 
young woman. You, my friend, 
miss that advantage. Anyway, 
that was eight months ago and 
things are very different now. 
No, the carabinieri will arrest 
you, and, if they do not, always 
afterwards you will be followed 
about by their spies—a boy, a 
monk, an old woman—they will 
never let you alone. Now, be 
wise and do as I tell you. There 
is something else you should see, 
very close to Palermo. The 
tunny-fishing begins now, and 
the tonnara out at Solanto 
belongs to a princess with whom 
I have an acquaintance. Go 
there. Camp. See the tunny 
captured.” 

‘Very well,” I said in the 
end, and we set off by train for 
Solanto. 

It was not far, so we travelled 
third. Salvatore conducted our 
entrainment like a military 
operation. Our folding boat 
had to be registered, and while 
he attended to this he sent me 
ahead with the porters to stow 
the rest of our baggage. Third 
was full of as select a band as 
ever I saw, sprawling over the 
seats and each other in the bone- 
less way of young Sicilians, 
like crocodiles in a tank. They 
were dressed in torn, dirty shirts, 
thin cotton suits, all rakish cut 
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and no style, wrist-watches, and 
sun-glasses, these worn now for 
no obvious purpose. Their hair 
was all colours from glistening 
jet-black to ginger, lank and 
long a8 an Indian’s, kinked and 
curly as a negro’s or Pict’s, and 
liberally loaded with pomade. 
This with their unwashed, damp 
bodies and goat - and - garlic- 
tainted breath gave the carriage 
a distinctive odour. They were 
notably self-possessed and noth- 
ing escaped their bright eyes, 
which were black, brown, blue, 
or grey in accordance with the 
proportion of Saracen, Roman, 
or Norman blood in_ their 
ancestry. But before mount- 
ing guard against them I had 
enemies in my own camp. 

In the old days of the Mafia, 
railway porters were enrolled 
automatically in that sinister 
secret society. Under Mussolini 
the Mafia had been dispersed, 
or so it was alleged; but 
experience in Sicily led me to 
believe its porters had not heard 
of this. Certainly they still 
maintain much of the Mafia’s 
technique. No sooner did my 
four porters realise that, for a 
God-given moment, I was separ- 
ated from Salvatore, than they 
bundled me, baggage and all, 
into the end of a corridor and 
pressed after me for the kill. 
Three hemmed me against the 
far door, while their tall, urbane 
leader, not yet quite discarding 
his mask, waited for me to make 
a call which he might quad- 
ruple. But I had foreseen this 
mancuvre. I suddenly forced 
my way past them and sprang 
to the platform. Ah, here came 
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Salvatore. The porters looked 
thwarted, yet with some saving 
touch of humour at once de- 
manded cigarettes. 

The train started at last, the 
reptilian youths scanning us 
bare-eyed and brazen, or 
through their sun - glasses, or 
from beneath stained felt hat- 
brims. They looked of the real 
Mala Vita, the Wicked Life 
of Palermo. Two carabinieri 
armed with clubs and pistols 
constantly patrolled the carriage 
and escorted the ticket collector 
when he came round. Before 
their advance ragged boys 
furtively dodged away, while 
one fareless adult was caught 
as he tried to jump out. What 
might we expect when we 
entered one of the long tunnels, 
so frequent along this coast- 
line? My wife held on tight to 
her bag. 

But nothing desperate hap- 
pened. We climbed out at 
our ordained station and at a 
café chartered a donkey-cart 
to take our things to Solanto. 
The day’s heat was cooling as 
we marched off down the road, 
which ran straight and white 
among orange groves and 
appeared to have been driven 
ruthlessly through a vast hive 
of catacombs. In them had 
been buried the inhabitants of 
old Solanto, a Phenician and 
then Roman city whose ruins 
stood on the near hill. 

Round a bend, and half down 
the decline to the sea, we sighted 
a honey-gold tower. We turned 
off sharp left through a gateway 
set in a stone wall, down a steep 
cobbled slope and into a small 
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village square. Through another 
gateway stood the tower, and 
outside the entrance five cara- 
binieri were lounging, carbines 
in their pudgy fists. 

“They are guarding the 
principessa,” Salvatore ex- 
plained. ‘“ Giuliano told her to 
send him ten million lira. When 
she did not he prepared to 
kidnap her by sea. His first 
attempt failed because Passo 
Tempo, his friend, went off 
with the money instead of buy- 
ing the boat. Now the cara- 
binieri keep watch. Would you 
like to camp by the sea ? ” 

“T’d like to see the beach 
first,’’ I said cautiously. 

We advanced through the 
second gateway. The hill was 
steep and I noticed the donkey- 
cart stumbling faithfully after 
us 


“‘ Stop them,” I begged Salva- 
tore, alarmed that, once down 
there, the loaded cart could not 


return. 
of sites. 

“Will this do?” he asked 
hopefully. 

Salvatore was pointing over 
a low concrete wall. A jumble 
of rocks lay below, between us 
and the sea. Among them were 
patches of sbingle and small 
dumps of rubbish. It seemed 
likely to me that the village 
used it for their garbage, and 
more primitive purposes too. 

I was brutally explicit. 
“ No.” 

Salvatore stared round. Evi- 
dently this had been the ideal 
camp ‘site in his mind. He 
could think of no other. An 
exceedingly swarthy, heavily 
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moustached young gentleman 
in a black hat like a fez now 
took me in charge. 

“ Follow me,” he encouraged, 
waving a hand on which a 
bandaged finger shone out like 
@ truce flag in a Moorish battle- 
line. “I know what you want. 
Peace, olitude, beauty — the 
campagna !”’ 

I followed him back to the 
road. A little way down from 
the village my new friend 
stopped, gesturing to a road- 
side bay. Prickly pears stood 
about it in quaint attitudes. 
There was no sign of water. 
Traffic and walkers passed it 
incessantly. Worst of all, there 
was no shade. 

Salvatore came up and shook 
his head. ‘I will not allow you 
to camp here,” he said precisely. 

Someone else came to our 
rescue. It was high time, for 


by now it was growing dusk. A 


young man, a golden blond 
miniature of Douglas Fairbanks 
junior, offered us his olive yard. 
It was close to the sea and 
seemed perfect. He opened the 
gate and all the young males 
from the village swept in behind 
us, bearing in their joyous arms 
our various luggage. They 
swarmed round me, holding the 
tent up, delighted as boys at a 
fair. I gave one my little camp 
axe, begging him to cut some 
pegs. 

When the tent had been raised 
we discovered that somehow a 
young fig-tree had been enclosed 
by its walls. Never mind, 
laughed the owner, our com- 
pany would make it grow. The 
tent swayed, and I rushed out- 
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side. A hulking rascal was 
supporting himself on our ridge- 
pole, directing their various 
actions. I moved him away, 
and the tent was set up very 
quickly with all our bundles 
stowed round it. The villagers 
said good-night to us and went 
chattering through the dark 
olives. Salvatore went too. 
His last words to me were, 
“When the tunny come they 
ring a bell. Then everyone runs 
to catch them, and you must run 
too.” 

A half moon hung over a 
golden road across the sea. 
There was nothing left now but 
to wriggle into our bags and 
stretch our bodies at fall length 
for their first night on Sicily’s 
soil. 

On the thin cotton walls 
of the tent there began an 
extraordinary parade. The 
squat shapes of the prickly 
pears, spiked grasses, and aloes 
and spatulate leaves of the fig- 
trees which stood between us 
and the sea, came suddenly 
to life and began to march 
round and round them. Dis- 
torted shadows with huge ears, 
odd stumpy limbs, a baboon, one 
all head, one all body, stalked 
past and then started again in 
sharp silhouette; as weird a 
procession of hobgoblins, lepre- 
chauns, and trolls as ever trailed 
down, a sun-gilded liane to take 
their fruit to Goblin Market. As 
I threw up the tent-flap to see 
what magic had wrought this, 
close inshore, across oil-smooth 
water, a brilliant light darted 
towards me. It was so still, the 
boat came so close, I could hear 
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the hiss of its big lamp as it lit 
up the sea in a jade basin under 
its bow. A man was poised 
over that lamp, a long trident 
lifted and ready, while his mate 
sculled him forward in that 
swift, effortless way the Sicilians 
use, the way the Greeks rowed 
their long ships three thousand 
years ago. 

The boat glided fast past our 
rocks. Behind it, driving to and 
fro, I saw eight or nine more, 
their lamps brilliant over the 
water. What could they be 
hunting? Night - fishing like 
this I had often been, searching 
for octopus. But then our boat 
moved very slowly, and each 
foot of sea-bed, of alge-clad 
rock was well scanned, for the 
polype is cunningly disguised 
and moves like a seaweed-clad 
spider. Suddenly there was 
action from the man in the 
first boat. He lunged and 
struck something whose pale 
limbs came writhing aboard on 
the end of his spear. Cuttle-fish 
—that was their prey. Cuttle- 
fish swim free and fast in the 
night-shadowed sea, themselves 
on the prowl for the crabs and 
small fish they feed on. There 
must have been hundreds about 
here. The vessels with lamps 
darted forward and back with- 
out ceasing; and, as each went 
past, the shadow show played 
round our tent. 

“Come out!” I called to my 
wife. 

Nero is said to have enjoyed 
the sight of Rome burning. 
Those other nights when a 
thousand bombers swung over 
Bremen or Cologne had, thrilling 


and hideous, yet provided a 
grand spectacle. Tense-strung 
and aloof in my turret in the 
aircraft’s tail, I found them 
nights to be remembered, if not 
exactly enjoyed. This sea-scape 
held something akin, though 
here the setting was quiet beauty 
for the war of man against the 
sea. The sky, smaller, more 
intimate than the vast dome 
which arches the North, was 
thickly studded with planets and 
stars. Under its indigo cap the 
cuttle-boats slid to and fro, 
swift and silent, like stars on 
the water, their lights now and 
then making silver the rocks and 
trees on the shore. The brilliant 
moon stared, two-thirds lifted ; 
and far out at sea, encircling us 
and stretched half across the 
bay, shone the lights of a tre- 
mendous fleet, scores of boats 
set close together, each with its 
lamp. They glittered like the 
riding-lights of a mighty, invad- 
ing sea army. So had lights 
shone in this bay nearly two 
thousand and five hundred years 
ago, when Hannibal brought his 
immense Carthaginian navy to 
attack Himera, which is now 
Termini, a score of miles down 
the coast. 

We kept the flaps open and 
lay in our bags watching. I 
slept, but awoke about two, and 
the boats with the lamps were 
still flitting past to and fro. 
One of their oarsmen was sing- 
ing, no Italian song but a song 
of the Arabs, full of long-drawn 
cadences, savage and haunting. 
When each verse finished I 
wondered if that was the end. 

I did not want it to end. I 
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wanted to remember it; for, 
nostalgic and wild, it evoked 
feelings and memories scarcely 
known in the life I know now. 
And then it continued, and I 
relaxed content again. Did the 
rower know what hy, was sing- 
ing? The air was pure Arab. 
Were the words in Sicilian patois, 
which still contains much 
Arabic? Or did he sing as 
villagers once sang to me in a 
jungle village in Ceylon, reciting 
the Koran and chants in the 
Arabic spoken by long - ago 
colonist ancestors of which they 
understood not a word ? 


My wife shook me gently. 
“There’s the bell—the tunny 
bell’s ringing ! ”’ 

I could hear it, a brief, urgent 
tocsin. My watch said it was 
half- past four and I could 
happily have slept on, but I 
wanted to see the mattanza, the 
big business of catching tunny. 
In the train to Solanto, Salvatore 
had explained something of it 
to me and it had sounded excit- 
ing. I pushed out of the tent, 
on whose green walls already 
the flies played and crawled. 
Pulling on shirt and corduroy 
trousers, I stood but a few yards 
from the sea and not many feet 
above it. Across its silver 
ripples, picked out by the fast- 
mounting sun, I saw the dark, 
broken line of the floats that 
marked the tunnies’ road. 

Each float, gently rocking, 
was made of a bundle of cork- 
bark, about three feet long and 
secured together with wire. 
These supported the “ tail,” a 
deep, wide-meshed barrier of net 
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which stretched from close to 
where I stood for a good kilo- 
metre out to sea, where it joined 
the “ island,’ the name for the 
actual trap. At my end, about 
a hundred yards down the shore, 
the “tail”? was attached by 
sturdy cables to a rock, an 
anvil-shaped rock whose pro- 
fessional title was pedalo. In 
the sea it was held in its place 
by the floats and by tremendous 
anchors. It needed some hold- 
ing. Out by the “island” it 
reached from the surface one 
hundred and eighty feet down. 
My wife had rolled off to 
sleep. She ought to have come, 
but we had been warned against 
leaving our camp unattended. 
Salvatore had warned us. The 
blond, beautiful young man 
with curly hair and gold mous- 
tache and eyes of dark blue had 
warned us too. The Solanto 
folk were trustworthy, he had 
explained. They were like one 
big family, and even if there 
was a rogue among them every- 
one knew exactly what every- 
one else did. But you could 
not be certain about people from 
the next village. Errant fisher- 
men, too, might land and make 
a lightning raid. I fastened the 
flaps of the tent to keep out 
more flies and hurried away up 
the hill, along the road and 
through the gate into Solanto. 
While I dressed there had - 
been some noise from the tiny 
port just round the corner from 
where we had pitched our camp. 
There had been shouts and the 
sounds of boats being got ready, 
and finally I saw them go, four 
black long-boats packed with 
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men, six oars to a boat. They 
were making for the distant 
trap. 

Now there was no more excite- 
ment. A few old men squatted 
close to the stairs of the church. 
A little black sheep snuffed and 
grazed by itself in the square. 
Three boys played near the 
water. Had I missed my 
chance? I sat down on the 
cold sea-wall. 

The long- boats were still 
rowing out, drawing close to the 
trap. The little boys gathered 
about me, attempting a few col- 
loquialisms in English or, rather, 
American. One wore what was 
obviously a U.S. jumper with 
BuUCcKAROO emblazoned in a big 
circle on his small chest. They 
seemed very friendly, interested 
in me; more interested in their 
own God-given playground the 
sea. For my benefit they kept 
shouting, ‘‘ Feesh, feesh!” and 
pointing. One told me his name 
was Angelino. The other two, 
smaller than he, both said 
their names were Joe. I found 
this hard to believe, though I 
remembered that the American 
army had been this way not so 
long past. 

I stared out to sea anxiously. 
Some of the men had disem- 
barked from the boats into one 
of two very long, lean vessels 
moored at the “island.’”’ The 
boats that had taken them out 
were lining up now, anchoring 
down the trap’s length, each 
with three or four men aboard. 
I could not see what they were 
doing. Because their American 
barely surpassed my Italian I 
could not ask the boys what 
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the men did or how I might join 
them. 

An hour passed, and then 
half an hour. Two carabinieri 
slouched down, wheeling bicycles 
which they rested against the 
wall before staring at me 
and then staring into the sea. 
Becoming excited, one called 
he had seen a murena. He 
borrowed his companion’s car- 
bine, unlatched an ingenious 
bayonet under its muzzle, and 
slipping and sliding, in peril of 
wetting his boots, stabbed 
vigorously in the rocks. Pres- 
ently up came his prize, impaled 
and dripping filaments of sickly 
pink which turned my coffee- 
less stomach. The carabiniere 
was no student of ichthyology. 
He did not know what he had 
caught, nor had I the language 
to tell him. It was nothing 
but an innocent mottled sea 
cucumber, such as abound 
round Sicily. For all I knew 
they are black poison, but had 
I had words I would not have 
prevented him from eating it. 

He now closely regarded my 
camera. It was obvious he 
would like a picture. When I 
presented the instrument he 
posed gracefully by his bicycle, 
holding the carbine from whose 
bayonet’s point his comrade 
thoughtfully removed the cueum- 
ber. This operation completed, 
he asked me if I was a Ger- 
man, saluted, and departed 
without any relevant request 
for a future print. I noted this 
curious trait in other Sicilians. 
They were anxious to the point 
of insistence that I should photo- 
graph them, yet as often as not 
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they showed no interest whether 
or not they were likely to receive 
@ portrait. 

The bell rang again, rung by 
@ man who had been squatting 
against the sun-bathed steps to 
the church. Now as he tugged 
at the bell-rope I saw he was 
blind. Further action began at 
once. Several people came run- 
ning to busy themselves with 
more boats, and a man in blue 
trousers and cap shouted some- 
thing to me as he climbed 
aboard a fair-sized motor-launch. 
This vessel was painted in gay 
and appropriate fashion, with 
quaint marine horses gambol- 
ling about its sharp bows, and 
lines and splashes and whorls 
of brilliant colours. The small 
boys followed him on board, and 
I silently followed them. 

He halted on the forward 


decking to stamp a bare foot on 
its timbers. I observed a square 
hatch firmly closed, and round 
it the little boys squatted like 


engrossed terriers. Presently it 
lifted slightly, opened wider, 
and amid a warm fetor of 
engine-oil and stale goat’s cheese 
a curly-haired sleepy head rose, 
exchanged a few good-humoured 
quips, then disappeared to stir 
the engine into action. We 
began to chug out to sea. 
From years immemorial the 
tunny have come to Solanto in 
early summer. Greeks, Pheni- 
cians, Romans, and Saracens all 
must have netted them there, 
and probably long before these 
the early arcadian settlers 
caught them with harpoon or 
hook. They swim into Sicily’s 
bays on a blind and imperative 


impulse, male following female 
to spawn. And in the bays lie 
the great traps, the island’s 
tonnaras. No two traps are 
exactly alike. Their shape must 
depend on the coast-line and 
depth of water. Constructing 
the trap and maintaining it is 
a big task. Who made the first, 
I asked someone. No one was 
sure. It was said, they told me, 
that King Solomon designed the 
prototype, which explains why 
it is so successful and indicates, 
perhaps, that Saracens were its 
first users. 

The scheme of the great tunny 
trap at Solanto is this. In June 
the big fish begin to come, swim- 
ming into the bay from the 
eastward to follow the ragged 
coast-line. Best of all for their 
taking is a wind from the north- 
west, a gentle, ruffling breeze 
which does not grow into a 
storm and wreck the tonnara. 
At right angles to this coast-line 
and stretching from it to the 
north is the tonnaras’s tail, that 
deep barrier of net, wide-meshed 
and solidly anchored. When 
the tunny encounter this they 
do not turn back, but cruise 
along it out to sea again. Along 
it they swim, their big pop- 
eyes which magnify everything 
searching its wall for a gap, 
until presently it leads them 
unwittingly to the first room 
of the “ island.” 

The “island” is a great box 
of net one hundred metres long 
and twenty-five across, and the 
walls descend through the clear 
water for something like two 
hundred feet. It is divided into 
six rooms, and its outline is 
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clearly displayed by the support- 
ing corks. A tall, foliaged olive 
branch, standing up from a 
float like an incongruous tree, 
marks the entrance to the first 
compartment of the trap. 
“Tsland” and “tail” are 
braced and held every few 
metres between floats and 
ponderous anchors. The en- 
trance where “tail” joins 
“island” leads into a central 
receiving room. Out of this, 
leading one to the next, the 
other rooms open, three to the 
westward and two to the east. 
By every right chance the fish 
should head into the western 
rooms. But, whether they turn 
east or west, as soon as they 
are fairly inside the central 
compartment the first door is 
lifted behind them. These doors 
are great barriers of net hauled 
up from the bottom. If the 
tunny should enter the rooms 
to the east, it is merely a matter 
of waiting until they move west- 
ward, passing on from room to 
room until they go into the last. 

The tunnies’ arrival is noted 
in two different ways. In each 
room men watch from a boat, 
peering ceaselessly into the 
depths. But even in that limpid 
water they cannot see down to 
the bottom. Therefore every 
man holds a line with a weight 
on its end hanging taut from 
@ finger. When a fish brushes 
it and sets it vibrating he knows 
that the shoal must be inside the 
room he watches. He calls, and 
his call is a signal to haul up the 
gate. The same process works 
in the next room and in the 
next, each door closing behind 
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the fish, until the tunny have 
swum into the last room of all, 
their death-chamber, the camera 
della morte. This is guarded at 
either end by a low, black- 
painted vessel which straddles 
the breadth of the trap. 

It was to the outer of these 
two vessels that my motor- 
boat brought me, very hopeful 
of what I might see and yet 
gravely wondering how many 
thousand of lira would be 
charged to its sole paying 
passenger. Obviously I was 
that. The small boys would be 
travelling free, or at my expense. 

The camera della morte was 
cleared now and ready for action. 
Its strong, close-meshed net had 
been hauled tight and high and 
made fast to the enclosing booms 
and the  vascellos. Except 


by prodigious leaping nothing 


could get out of it; for along 
its sides the booms were soon 
lined with boats. 

These smaller boats, known as 
mucharas (which is Arabic and 
not Sicilian), had contained the 
men on the watch, each crew 
supervised by a headman or rai 
(Arabic again). Out of the boats 
the men swarmed now, on to 
that long vessel at the other end 
of the death-chamber. There 
they lined up and waited. 
The little boys climbed from 
our motor-boat into the nearer 
vascello, and again I followed. 
Only two mucharas waited in 
the island’s centre, their crews 
engrossed, holding their lines. 

Suddenly they gave the signal. 
The tunny had passed through 
into the chamber of death. The 
boats raced for the other vascello, 
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their crews climbing aboard to 
join their comrades in the line. 
The line of some forty men bent 
forward and hauled on the net. 
The last gate was closed on the 
tunny. 

The sun was well up and hot 
now, the sea flat as paint and of 
&@ more intense blue than I ever 
saw anywhere, so solid in colour 
it seemed fit to hew into blocks 
like some glorious marble. I 
perched myself on the boat’s 
edge. As yet there was nothing 
to see, nothing, that is, of the 
tunny; but curious creatures 
were drifting about by my feet, 
and these I examined. They 
were beautiful shells, white, 
fragile, whorled intricately. 
Their true occupants who had 
made them had been sucked 
out and devoured, and now as 
in Poe’s sombre poem these 
delicate, fairy palaces had 
become the homes of lewd 
monsters. Small red octopuses 
lived there, their tentacles wav- 
ing and curling like Medusa’s 
hair. On being dislodged, their 
unguarded nudity explained 
why they had taken up these 
unusual quarters. Each one 
was a female and her body 
embraced a mass of pink eggs. 
As with the tunny it was spawn- 
-ing-time for little devils. 

‘* Devil - feesh ! ”’ Angelino 
shouted to me, exhibiting his 
American. But he was wrong. 
The true devil-fish is a great ray 
with horns like his namesake’s, 
and he does iot have his home 
in the Mediterranean. I noticed 
that these were despised and 
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cast back into the sea, though 
nearly all things from the sea 
are accounted good eating in 
Sicily, and polypes are generally 
considered a delicacy. However, 
I kept their shells. 

A lean, tall man in a straw hat 
standing beside me shouted to 
the waiting fishermen. 

“Tssa! Issa!’’ he yelled, 
and brandished a fifteen - foot 
fish-spear with seven barbed 
prongs. At his word the men 
started hauling, dragging the 
heavy wet net into their vascello, 
the net which formed bottom 
and walls of the chamber of 
death. My man poised and 
hurled his weapon, transfixing 
a creature of blue more brilliant 
than the water. As he swung 
it up into our boat I saw its 
long pectoral fins, as long as 
its body, and knew it for a 
flying fish. 

“* Forza ! 


Issa!” he roared, 
his raw face as scarlet as any sea- 
salt out of Hastings. He was 
the head rais, chief director of 
the mattanza, and as he shouted 


the men 
Issa} } 

At my end of the camera della 
morte everyone pointed excitedly. 
“* Pesce spada!” they called; 
“* sword-fish ! ” 

He was the first to appear, a 
wonder revealed unexpectedly 
by the blue curtains. Dark 
metal blue he himself was, with 
shining white belly and tall fin 
upraised from the nape of his 
streamlined. head. His spear 
thrust forward, three feet long 
and tapering like a dull sword- 


answered “Issa! 
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blade, and his beautiful body 
fined down to a sharp, forked 
tail, forward of which there 
projected two small fins like an 
aircraft’s ‘trimmers.’ He looked 
what he was, the speediest fish 
in the sea. 

He was there; then he had 
merged in the sapphire. A pale 
shape drifted into view, a 
comical slab-sided sunfish weigh- 
ing perhaps near a hundred- 
weight, its form a caricature of 
a half-human face with great 
staring eyes and a pouting, 
flabby - lipped mouth. These 
fish proceed mainly by drifting, 
borne helplessly by the currents. 
Tailless, they depend on fins 
top and bottom to guide them ; 
perpendicular, unwieldy discs at 
the mercy of most enemies. 

The effect of the line of men 
was slowly to move their boat 
broadside-on down the death- 
chamber, so that this was con- 
tracted at once in length and 
depth. As their vessel drew 
nearer to me the blue oblong 
began to stir. Its surface was 
suddenly splintered and, like 
flying fragments, small brilliant 
fish sought to escape. They 
were azure-hued and they took 
wing on slim fins and tails 
spread as planes. Some cleared 
the barrier of boats and went 
sailing triumphant away for a 
hundred yards or better before 
the fin-membrane dried and they 
splashed down into the water. 
But most of them crashed in 
mid - flight and were plucked 
from the net, and some were 
transfixed by the tridents. 

Now there was _ tension. 
* Forza ! Issa!” a rais 
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shouted, and the men answered 
in chorus. Excitement like 
electricity charged the sunny 
air, with a current which I felt 
so strongly that my hand shook. 
What would come now? All 
round the sides of the trap men 
gazed intently into the water, 
peering, shouting directions as 
inexorably the vascello moved 
towards us. 

More clamour like hounds 
near the kill, and again they 
were pointing. A dozen feet 
below me two huge shapes, 
larger than the sword - fish, 
materialised from the depths. 
These were the first of the 
tunny, eight or nine hundred 
pounds’ weight, six feet long, 
grey-blue in colour. They dis- 
appeared, and now the vascello 
was halted and its net made 
fast. The death-chamber had 
been reduced to some twenty- 
five by fifteen yards, and its 
lining net had been pulled up 
so that now there was but little 
depth for the fish to manwuvre. 
The surface rippled and broke 
in white, staring patches as they 
violently reached it and dived 
to find no escape. 

The men had abandoned the 
net and armed themselves each 
with a great hook set in a stout 
pole. 

** Look,” called a voice with 
a powerful American accent. 
“There go some tun’! ” 

I stared down. Sleek and 
gigantic they sailed towards 
me like airships, their round 
eyes expressionless. My heart 
bumped as they dropped out 
of sight. I glanced up to see 
who had spoken. 
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A grey-haired man with a 
weathered face and blue eyes, 
in cap, rolled trousers, and bare 
legs, stood close to me with a 
tunny-gaff in his hands. 

“You see ’em ?” 

“ Yes,” I said. ‘‘ I saw them. 
‘Where did you pick up your 
English ¢ ”’ 

He grinned. “ Forty - eight 
years at sea all over the world. 
Pete Shocker, that’s my name. 
You let me know if you want 
anything any time.” 

“T’d like to photograph you 
with that gaff in your hand.” 

** Okay, later,” he agreed, and 
moved off to get on with his 
job. 

That was Pietro Sciacco I 
discovered afterwards, a fine 
type who had roved round the 
world and now had returned to 
his village to work as a rais with 
the tunnymen. He was one of 
the princess’s counsellors, and 
supported her on his arm when, 
later, she came to our camp. 
Wonderful stories he had, his 
wife confided to mine. He had 
served in boats sailing round 
India, the only white man 
aboard, the only white man at 
an Indian shipmate’s wedding. 

The water boiled again 
suddenly. Some tunny had 
broken the surface. I saw their 
shining blue backs like enor- 
mous mackerel. But these fish 
were greater than men, each one 
heavier than three men, and 
the lower parts of their backs 
were armed with big gold spikes 
of horn. They were trapped 
here, but those who trapped 
them must be on guard in this 
final action. 
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A man lunged with his gaff. 
Another went to his aid. Flurry 
and strugglé below, and out of 
it was drawn the sword-fish, 
slowly in valorous battle. A 
rope was made fast round his 
tail and he was dragged off to 
thresh helplessly in a near 
corner of the arena. 

Three men at the boat’s other 
end had struck their hooks into 
a tunny. But three men were 
not enough. Two more had 
to come to their help. Flailing 
its tail it was lifted, till at last 
it flapped on the deck. With- 
out pause it was slid swiftly 
over to drop in the hold. 

My end of. the camera della 
morte was swarming with 
excited people. Other boats 
with spectators had come, bring- 
ing fresh consignments of boys. 
These rushed to and fro hurl- 
ing spears, brandishing gaffs, 
and yelling in frenzy. The lean 
rais still flourished his trident 
and struck at fish passing. The 
small boys were leaping and 
screaming, @ wild hunting lust 
in their eyes. All down the line 
now the tunnymen slashed and 
heaved, hauling out huge, shining 
bodies. Dozens of _ terrified 
giants raced round their prison 
of net, most keeping some sort 
of formation, some trailing like 
a damaged bomber which loses 
contact with its squadron. The 
water exploded in cascades 
which drenched everybody. 
But only the fishes with wings 
escaped from that turbulent 
oblong. 

Here and there I could discern 
the pale shields of the sunfish 
rocking, nearly capsizing, help- 
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less and lost in the storm till, 
poor fools, they were struck, 
hooked, and lifted. I saw that 
angelic child Angelo strangely 
transfigured, his face pale and 
rigid, eyes blazing, as he 
wrestled with a flapping sun- 
fish which must have been all 
his own weight. 

The battle went on. Now 
only a few fish were left. I 
could not count how many I 
had seen gaffed and dragged up 
on to the vascello’s deck. Pete 
Shocker stood beside me, his 
hook in his hand. 

“ How many ?” 

“ Don’t know. Yesterday we 
got t’ree hunderd.” 

Three hundred tunny each 
weighing seven to nine hundred 
pounds make very good business. 
The dark crimson meat which 
turns pure white when it is 
cooked fetches about four 
hundred lira (four shillings 
roughly) for a kilo in the 
market. 

The water had grown turbid 
in the chamber of death. Debris 
of the struggle remained. A 
frail flying fish, exhausted and 


broken, floated with wings 
spread exactly like a tiny air- 
craft ditched in the sea. One 
last wretched sunfish bobbed 
round, the target of everyone. 
Gaffs floated here and there, 
torn out of the fishermen’s 
hands, some with their handles 
standing erect from the surface 
as if they still held a fish. In 
the murky water it was impos- 
sible to see, so a fisherman 
dived into that forbidding 
liquid to seek any stricken 
tunny which might lie at rest 
out of sight. 

There were none and he 
climbed out again. That 
mattanza was over. The giant 
net was loosened to fall open 
wide to the bottom. The 
vascello set off for shore, its 
hold filled with spoil. The 
tunnymen returned to their 
day-long watch from the boats 
in the baking sun. When, as 
a basis for argument, I diffi- 
dently paid my boatman three 
hundred lira, he expressed grati- 
tude and surprise. There was 
really no need, he told me. 
Solanto is very unspoilt. 


RPO EOD ILS 
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EARLY in August, I walked 
through Cambridge with a friend 
who was about to celebrate his 
eighty-fifth birthday. The chief 
virtue of his mind is that he 
seems to weld the past, the 
present, and the future into 
one tremendous experience. He 
is devoted to tradition, but 
unafraid of innovation. His 
grandfather danced with Marie 
Antoinette; he himself has 


lunched with the Marx Brothers 
in Hollywood. His talk leaps 
over the centuries, from the 
past into the present, and then 
into the future, with the agility 
of a rabbit leaping over clumps 


of sea-lavender in a Oornish 
field. The span of his life gives 
him plenty of space for good 
talking. As a boy he lunched 
with Lord Russell, who had 
passed his Reform Bill in 1831. 
He once went to the theatre 
with Lord Tennyson, and he 
preached many times to Queen 
Victoria: he met “ Dizzy,’’ and 
he remembers driving through 
the streets of Carlsruhe, at the 
end of the Franco-Prussian War, 
with an old lady who could 
recall the decorations in London 
for Waterloo. 

Cambridge was heavy and 
still with August heat. We 
walked down Petty Cury, and 
across the Square; then we 
turned back and found ourselves 
in Trinity Great Court. My old 
friend led me along the edge of 


the vast, splendid lawn, and 
paused before one of the narrow 
doorways leading up to some 
of the undergraduates’ rooms. 
We read the names at the foot 
of the stairs and my friend said, 
‘‘ Yes, my name was there, in 
1886. I must have tough old 
bones because most of the others 
are dead.’”’? He smiled the sixty- 
odd years away and _ half 
whispered :— 


ai 


. » Let us begone—the place 
is sad and strange— 
How far, far off those happy 
times appear ; 
All that I have to live I’d gladly 
change 
For one such month as I have 
wasted here— 
To draw long dreams of beauty, love 
and power, 
From founts of hope that never 
will outrun, 
And drink all life’s quintessence in 
an hour, 
Give me the days when I was 
twenty-one !”’ 


As we walked away he told 
me a story. 

“It was here, in 1886, that 
I first met the man who quoted 
those lines of Thackeray to me. 
It was in my first year as an 
undergraduate and we were 
producing Eumenides. They 
gave me a little part in the 
play. There was a large hall 
beside the theatre, in which 
we minor characters dressed, 
and which served as a sort of 
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green-room for the visitors who 
travelled down from London to 
see us. One night I became 
aware of a figure; a man who 
looked strangely different from 
the others. At first sight I 
thought he must be old. He 
was smartly turned out, but 
with the flavour of an earlier 
age: @ broad-brimmed, curly 
tall hat, a velvet-collared frock 
coat, and a great black satin 
stock. When I looked closer, I 
saw that he was barely in middle 
age. 
“T asked who he was, and 
later I was introduced to him, 
He was Mowbray Morris, and 
he was then editing Macmillan’s 
Magazine. He had been dra- 
matic critic for The Times and 
was something of a literary figure 
in his day. His conversation 
amused me and, as I was giving 
a big supper-party that night, I 
asked him to join us. 

“Tt was a cheery party, and 
next morning I met him again 
and we went for a walk. For 
more than twenty years after 
that, until his death in my 
house at Rugby, he remained 
my most intimate friend. To 
receive a letter from him was 
always a delight. He had grown 
up in the company of interesting 
men, for his father was the well- 
known manager of The Times. 
Among their friends was that 
most perfect and lovable gentle- 
man, John Leech. You will see 
drawings of Morris in old 
numbers of Punch about that 
time. Leech often drew him, 
as a boy, on his pony.’’ 

My friend told me the rest of 
the story as we drove back to 
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his house in Hertfordshire, and 
that night, after dinner, just 
as we were going to bed, he took 
down a volume of letters and 
handed them to me. 

‘‘They are the letters Mow- 
bray Morris wrote to me during 
the first year and a half of our 
friendship. You will enjoy 
them. You will think him 
prejudiced sometimes ; you will 
find violent attacks on people, 
like George Eliot, Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti, and others he did not 
like. But behind these preju- 
dices there was extraordinary 
calm judgment, and a real love 
of literature for its own sake. 
However, read them, and tell 
me what you think of them in 
the morning.” 

So I stretched myself in the 
big four-poster bed, with its 
hangings of vermilion chintz, 
and I read until four o’clock in 
the morning. Next day, I tran- 
scribed some of the letters ; the 
parts that seem to give a picture 
of life in London, as lived by a 
man fond of both scholarship 
and pleasure, from January 
1886 to November 1887, the 
month when Mowbray Morris 
published Rudyard Kipling’s 
“The Ballad of the King’s 
Mercy” in Maemillan’s Maga- 
zine. 

59a Brook Street, 
January 18th, 1886. 

You are a good fellow to have 
written. Nothing pleases me better 
than to get letters from those I like 
. +. you cannot write too often or 
too long for me-—you will never lack 
an answer—a3z you see by these 
presents. . . . My new number will 
be ready for the press next Friday, 
so my time after that is yours... 
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there must be no extravagance, 
remember! Plain living and high 
thinking is a noble motto; and the 
first, at any rate, we can command. 
If I see so much even as a glass of 
Kiimmel I shall at once return to 
London-—after I have drunk it... . 

It is a long time since I read 
Digby Grand, but I have always 
thought it Whyte Melville’s best 
thing, though, as literature, The 
Interpreter, Good for Nothing (which 
is good for much) and The Gladiators 
are its superiors. He knew the life 
he was writing of, and, I fancy, had 
been ‘through the mill’ himself, 
though not to poor Digby’s extent. 
* Fool, look into your own heart and 
write,’ said that finest of English 
gentlemen, Philip Sidney. The man 
who does that is pretty sure to 
interest his reader... . 

I have just got a charming little 
essay from young [Augustine] Birrell 
who wrote that clever little ‘ Obiter 
Dicta ’ you may have read. I have 
only had time to glance at it, but a 
delightful allusion at the end to our 
great Sir Walter caught my eye and 
my heart at once.... The first 
time you were in my rooms you said 
you had never read Lockhart’s Life 
of him. I have got you one, and 
hoped the binders would have sent 
it in time for you to take to Cam- 
bridge. But they did not, so I shall 
bring it. ... You will delight in 
it, as I do. 


During his first visit to Cam- 
bridge, Mowbray Morris had sat 
back in silence while under- 
graduates around him argued 
about the morality of the Greeks. 
The part played by his young 
friend had delighted him; he 
referred to this in his next 
letter :— 


It was not your powers of 


argument, young man, that I 
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praised. Though I am the poorest 
logician that ever broke his brains 
on Mill, I think I could have pressed 
you home once or twice; but, to 
be sure, any fool can do that who 
listens to an argument without 
taking part in it. It was what you 
said, and your manner of saying it 
that so delighted me...I sitill 
keep, and always shall keep to my 
theory that it is not fair to lump all 
the Greeks together under one 
hideous ban. Nothing will ever 
persuade me that the best Greeks 
of the best time deserved such an 
imputation. There are, of course, 
some desperate passages in Plato, 
which it is impossible to get over. 
But then, Plato was not quite of the 
best time. The decadence had 
begun when he wrote; and more- 
over, he always wrote imperson- 
ally, dramatically. But men such 
as Alschylus, Sophocles, Phidias ; 
they could not have done the work 
they did had they used a vice which 
must degrade a man all over, 
intellectually as well as morally. 


Oh! that my lot may lead me 
in the path of holy innocence of 
word and deed, the path which 
august laws ordain, laws which 
in the highest Empyrean had their 
birth, of which Heaven is the 
father alone, neither did the race 
of mortal men beget them, nor 
shall oblivion ever put them to 
sleep. The power of God is 
mighty in them, and groweth 
not old. 


Sophocles wrote that...a 
Pagan; and you cannot tell me 
that the man who wrote these words 
was—well, what we need not name. 


February 3rd. 

I have had many trials since I 
left you yesterday. In the train I 
addressed myself to the composi- 
tion of an ode in memory of my 
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visit to Cambridge: but a brutal 
beef-fed yeoman, who was spread- 
ing his stomach aggressively on the 
seat opposite me, kept relieving the 
vilest tobacco that ever offended 
my nostrils by trying to spit alter- 
nately on my either foot ... so 
that I had to practise a sort of tread- 
mill action all through the journey 
—in which circumstances I think 
not even Sir Walter could have 
made verses. But I shall resume 
the attempt in a happier atmo- 
sphere... . 


February 18th. 

... « I am harassed to death by 
my printers, who are fools and 
Pelagians ; so that I have been at 
last obliged to show them some of 
those unlovely aspects of my 
temper, which you have heard 
about, but will never see. This has 
annoyed me, for a gentleman should 
never lose his temper with such 
people.... I worked yesterday 
from half-past eight to seven, 
writing all the time, spinning out 
of my poor brains (even you, I 
think, cannot beat that record!), 
and this morning was in my bath 
at half-past six, breakfasted at my 
club at nine, and went a-picture- 
seeing afterwards ... you would 
have liked the pictures—though 
they were not in the first order of 
art. Water-colour drawings they 
were, of London by Herbert 
Marshall, and of the country by 
Thorne Waite. 

.... I am expecting the dishev- 
elled Oscar [Browning] at any 
time, to discuss some literary 
question I have propounded to 
him. He has a confounded knack 
of staying all day when he does 
come, and as I am despairingly 
busy, besides expecting someone 
else whom it is not at all necessary 
that Oscar should see, I shall 
probably have to hurt his feelings 
to get rid of him. 
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February 26th. 


A most melancholy breakfast 
indeed, after a long conversation 
with my leech. I am to smoke no 
more cheroots, for they, it seems, 
are the cause of my not sleeping 
. . - I think I told you that Oscar 
Browning had sent me @ paper on 
George Eliot. On the seventh page 
thereof I read that Middlemarch 
places her by the side of Shake- 
speare. The manuscript is now 
back at King’s, and the ass says he 
is very glad I am not going to print 
it as it will do for him to take on a 
lecturing tour in America which he 
is going to make next Autumn... . 
how can you want to see people who 
suffer such as [Dean] Farrar and 
Oscar Browning ? 

. . « Macaulay's essays are first- 
rate reading, certainly, and the 
style, for that sort of thing, the best 
that ever was. But don’t you find 
it grows a little wearisome after a 
time ? I confess after a debauch on 
the History, I grow a little jaded 
with the persistent glitter and 
rather hard brilliancy of the style. 
If you want to read M. at his best, 
you should read, I always think, 
those biographies he wrote for the 
Encyclopedia, in his last year— 
Johnson, Atterbury, Goldsmith, 
Pitt. His style kept on improving 
to the last ; the later chapters of his 
history are so much better than the 
earlier. But he was a fine fellow; as 
@ man of letters he is my favourite 
after Sir Walter. He was so 
honest, so manly, so free from 
all the little meannesses that are 
so terribly common among the 
brethren of the pen—and he did so 
love literature... 


March 4th. 


Having become rather jaded with 
much poring over manuscripts— 
including a poem of seven pages on 
the African slave trade ... anda 
series of emotional sonnets from 
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pretty Mrs Singleton... I was 
looking forward to recreating myself 
with a letter to you—when lo! 
yours! I found it on returning 
from a dinner with Fienry James 
».« « which was extremely amusing : 
what a pity it is he cannot be as 
amusing when he writes. .. . 


March 8th. 


Your reasons for not coming to 
London are one-legged and futile. 
As a fact, I am glad now you did 
not come: for my foot was so bad 
that you would have had to carry 
me to the Abbey, and in Poets’ 
Corner I should veritably have sat 
with one foot in the grave.... 
After I have finished this scrawl] I 
shall go back to bed, to wake early, 
I hope, and blooming for work—of 
which I could do very little today, 
having not felt equal to do much 
more than read Charles Lamb. Is 
he a friend of yours? He is one of 
my greatest friends: if you do not 
know him, you must make his 
acquaintance in our summer holi- 
day. His letters are the tenderest, 
funniest, saddest, most delightful 
things imaginable... . 

Some awakening Ass has just 
sent me a poem on the Spring which 
he says will do very well for my 
Magazine. I wish I could come 
behind him with a bradawl, I 
would make him spring... . 


About this time, 
Morris 
biography of Claverhouse, pub- 
lished the following year in 
the “‘ English Worthies ”’ series 


Mowbray 
began to write his 


edited by Andrew Lang. The 
theme of the new task soon 
came into his letters. He wrote 
from the _ British Museum 
Library on March 15th :— 


I came here early this morning 
for a real day’s work with Bloody 
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Claverhouse: and while the obsequi- 
ous menials are getting me the 
books I want— it has taken me the 
best part of two hours to find which 
they are—I will answer your 
welcome letter.... Surely this 
cruel weather would have broken 
the temper even of Shakespeare 
whom I always think of as the 
sweetest tempered man ever borne 
into life. As for me, I was forcibly 
reminded of myself by a verse 
in the Psalms yesterday, “I am 
become a monster unto many.” 

- - » I have been taking [a 
stroll] through the galleries. I 
have been through those immortal 
libraries, the Greville and the 
King’s, staring at their golden 
shelves; and poring over the 
manuscripts. There is the manu- 
script of Kenilworth ; and of Gray’s 
Elegy; and of Pope’s translation 
of the Iliad (scrawled on the backs 
of old envelopes and scraps of 
paper); and of Sam Johnson’s 
Irene, and of Ben Jonson’s Masque 
of Queens; and a rough copy of a 
page from Macaulay’s last chapter ; 
and the letter Nelson left unfinished 
on his desk when the guns opened 
fire at Trafalgar; and the last 
letter Charles Dickens wrote; and 
letters from Raleigh and Philip 
Sidney and Essex and Claverhouse 
and Montrose and Marlborough. 
And then I passed into the statue- 
galleries, and looked at those 
wonderful busts of the Roman 
Emperors—a history in themselves ; 
and at the marbles and figures your 
grandfather [Thomas, Earl of Elgin] 
brought home from the Parthenon ; 
and at the Venus of Melos, and our 
favourite Hermes—of which there 
is a splendid cast, just as he was 
unearthed from, the ruins of 
Olympia, and another smaller 
statue in bronze. And I steeped 
my soul in all the beautiful things, 
till I forgot London and its fogs and 
east wind, and all this barren grey 
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life, and for a space fancied myself 
back in that old world which, 
despite all your rebukes, I must 
love so much better than this new 
one. ... 

I am glad you found the [Dis- 
raeli] letters entertaining. I think 
they are the most amusing things 
of their kind I have ever read, and 
as good pictures (in little) of the 
time as Walpole’s. . His affec- 
tion for his family, and his freedom 
from ill-nature are most refreshing 
in these spiteful days. But I cannot 
admire the man. Had he never 
been prime minister of England I 
might have done so. His energy, 
punch, and good spirits are all 
admirable. But I cannot away 
with the idea that the man who 
could write such detestably vulgar 
trash as he did should have ruled 
the destinies of England.... To 
think that the author of Endymion 
and Lothair should be an idol to 
Englishmen ! To me there is some- 
thing of a sense of national degrada- 
But this is 


tion in the thought. 
purely a literary feeling, and con- 
sequently, in the circumstances, a 
foolish one. . . 

There seems to hang a curse over 


my Claverhouse. The pages I 
wrote in your rooms I must have 
left there. I cannot find them in 
my portfolio, so there I suppose 
they are. ‘’Mid mouldering ruins 
low they lie,’ and now the pages I 
wrote in the Museum are gone 
likewise. 
April lst. 
... Lamreading the biography of 
Longfellow [by Samuel Longfellow] 
which is just out. I propose to 
write a paper on it, but at present 
have not found very much to 
suggest one; perhaps the second 
volume will be more fruit-bearing. 


At home, 2 p.m. 
Did not do a stroke of work at 
the Museum, except read through 
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Longfellow’s last poems, which are 
mighty poor stuff. From the 
manuscripts I went on to the 
marbles, and there I stayed for the 
rest of the morning.... After 
which, being very hungry, I went 
upstairs and lunched so copiously 
(they have real ginger-beer at the 
Museum, in stone bottles) that I 
began to see a fourth thing before 
me—a stomach! Now I am going 
to work doggedly, as old Johnson 
used to say, at the Longfellow. It 
is certainly the dullest book I ever 
read, But I am grateful to it, for 
it sent me (to take the taste out of 
my mouth) to Lockhart’s Scott, 
wherein I read on Saturday and 
yesterday, for some two or three 
hours, with exquisite pleasure. I 
hope you will make as good a 
biography of me. 


On the stroke of midnight. 

I got on well with Longfellow this 
afternoon, and as I left off in the 
middle of a good vein (which Goethe 
says you should always do) I hope 
to be able to make an end tomorrow. 

My portfolio, with Claverhouse 
and your letter . . . was picked up 
in Oxford Street by an honest Welsh 
parson. He wrote tothe Macmillans, 
whose name was in the letter... 
and they sent the letter to me. So 
I shall get everything back again. 
I remember now that besides the 
notes of Claverhouse, there were 
some very remarkable extracts, 
made last summer in the Bodley, 
from an old Latin book on Lucretia 
Borgia and her father (the evil 
Borgia pope) written by the Major 
Domo of the Vatican. Decidedly 
they were what St Paul would have 
called ‘‘ not convenient,” and must 
have made the good Priest stare and 
gasp like Quintilian. ... 

What will you have? A little 
Ruskin ? I have just been reading 
the new chapter of his autobio- 
graphy — which he calls Roslyn 
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Chapel because it has nothing in 
the world to do with Roslyn or a 
Chapel. It is charming: the best 
of them all: the best thing he has 
done for a long time. He says at 
the end that he has not changed 
one jot since he was a boy—“* Some 
of me is dead, more of me stronger. 
I have learned a few things, for- 
gotten many ; in the total of me, I 
am but the same youth, dis- 
appointed and rheumatic.” That 
is rather like me... . 

It is now time for me to begin to 
think about dressing for dinner: 
just, I suppose, as that wild and 
whirling Ass Gladstone is getting on 
his legs to ‘dismember the Empire,’’? 
as the newspapers say... . 


April 15th. 

Don’t work too late. If possible, 
don’t work after dinner. Nothing 
is so bad as working with a full 
stomach. ... An hour’s work in 
the morning with a clear head and 
a clean stomach is worth three after 
dinner. Thackeray used to say he 
would not even write his name if 
he had a crumb in his belly. Mac- 
aulay never put pen to paper after 
dinner. ... 

April 26th. 

.».»I have duly obeyed your 
commandment, and been to church. 
Saint Anne’s, Soho, was recom- 
mended to me, and I went there. I 
was extremely disappointed and 
annoyed. Perhaps the music was 
good, but I did not like it. There 
was an Anthem, and an Anthem is 
to me only one degree less ridiculous 
than the Opera, which is the Nadir 
of Human Folly. ... Then the 
young curate who read the service 
had a moustache, which is a vile 
thing for a parson to wear, and the 
old fellow was a sort of babbling 
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and remorseless ass. I am afraid 
my essay in devotion did me no 
good, and I wish that I had gone to 
the Temple... . 

Gladstone told Lady Jersey the 
other day that he should carry his 
bill on the second reading by a 
majority between five and ten. 
But he said the bill would not pass 
this year. It would pass, but he 
would not be the man to carry it 
through. Whether he meant that 
he would be sitting in the House of 
Lords or in the House of Death is 
considered doubtful... . . 


May 8th. 

Last Thursday I walked from 
the Marble Arch across the Park, 
through Kensington Palace Gardens, 
down beyond Holland House, to 
make a call, and back again along 
the same track. It was a glorious 
day, and the Park really looked 
wondrous lovely. There are three 
white cherry trees, in a cluster, in 
the long walk of Kensington Palace : 
never was anything more beautiful, 
neither in Cambridge nor in Oxford. 
They reminded me of those pretty 
lines of Longfellow’s we like so 
much—*‘ the snow-flakes of the 
cherry blooms’’; and there were 
“the fiery blossoms of the peach ” 
breaking into bloom close by. I 
passed by them again last evening 
on my way to dine with Henry 
James who has taken a new set of 
rooms in those parts: such a place 
of arts as has quite put me out of 
conceit with my poor garret. We 
spent a pleasant evening, talking of 
books and pictures and the men 
who make them—of Shakespeare 
and the musical glasses, in short— 
We also talked of you! There is 
something to set your curiosity agog. 
How could you have come into that 
gallery ? 





* On April 8th, in “a speech of transcending power,” Mr Gladstone introduced his 


Irish Home Rule Bill to the Commons. 
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Since my last letter I have been 
to the Royal Academy, and such 
a wretched show I never saw... . 
There is a picture—a portrait of 
three girls—by a young American 
called Sargent, thought very much 
of in Paris, they say, for which he 
ought to be kicked round Trafalgar 
Square, after having his nose rubbed 
in the dust before Saint Helena, 
like an erring puppy. Whistler 
never perpetrated anything more 
impudent. I get quite angry when 
I think of it. ... 


Ozford, 
May 27th. 

I came down here this morning, 
leaving my house at half-past eight 
in a hansom cab and a storm of rain, 
with nothing inside me but half a 
cup of scalding coffee and a stomach- 
ache. I have a bad cold; on the 
left side of my mouth is a gumboil 
of dimensions unknown either in 
Arabia or Ireland (the two countries, 
as you know, most prolific in gum 
and Boyles), and on the right a 
tooth-ache. It has been raining 
most of the day, and has, I fancy, 
been so doing since I left last 
summer. When it is not raining a 
freezing wind blows. The greater 
part of the place is under water : 
the only object of interest visible 
being a few inches of Magdalen 
tower, the cock on St Mary’s spire, 
and my photograph in the Merton 
club room—but these of course are 
the most prominent objects in any 
weather. They have given me a 
bedroom at the Mitre, on a level 
with the top of St Mary’s and about 
half the size of your W.C. in Bridge 
Street. 

Yet it is Oxford, and I am 
supremely happy. Better a rainy 
Oxford where happiness is than 
sunshine in London and misery 
therewith. There is a new version 
of an old proverb for you, on which 
we will have a sermon some day. 
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. « « On Saturday I dine in 
Brasenose, at high-table. Bless me, 
the last time I dined there was in 
68 with the Phoenix Club, whereof 
floats mistily in my memory a 
visign of brown coats and brass 
buttons, port wine, snuff, punch 
and loo. Now it will be hock and 
high-art, for my host is Walter 
Pater. 
Oxford, 
May 28th. 

. . » This morning I had a glori- 
ous walk. I started shortly after 
nine, and spent all the morning on 
the “loved hillside.” It looked 
more lovely than ever, and the view 
from the Hurst was quite divine... . 
I stay here till Monday, as I have 
been asked to dinner in New College 
on Sunday, and a dinner in Summer 
on Sunday in that college is about 
the most engaging way of taking 
food I know. The Common-room 
is a glorious place. They have one 
of the finest old mahogany tables 
you can imagine, which runs the 
length of the room, and in which 
the fruit and glass shine as if in 
@ mirror.... Everybody dresses 
for dinner in Oxford : nobody does 
in Cambridge. I refrain from 
pushing the parallel further. 

The womenkind is badly populous 
here. There must be two of them 
today for one there was yesterday. 
And they all seem so full of lunch. 
They remind me of the she-apes 
laden with corn and wine that I 
used to read about when I was in 
the Divinity School. 


London, 
August 1st. 
Just returned from the Abbey, I 
feel in the best of moods for a letter 
to you.... I left after the second 
lesson, by then you have heard all 
the best of the Service. ... The 
first lesson was that serious lament 
of David for Saul and Jonathan. It 
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was not very well read, yet it might 
have been worse. That beautiful 
passage, ‘very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me, &c.,’ was sadly 
spoiled ; but that grand last verse, 
‘How are the mighty fallen, and 
the weapons of war perished !’ was 
well given. To be sure the words 
shape themselves into such a song, 
that the dullest of parochial drudges 
could hardly spoil them. .. . 

What do you think of the new 
Cabinet ? Rather a three-cornered 
piece, I think.... Randolph lead- 
ing the House of Commons! It 
only remains for Dilke to become 
Archbishop of Canterbury for our 
state to be assured for ever, spiritual 
and temporal. ... 

I have just been looking through 
& new volume of essays by Swin- 
burne—which I do not at all recom- 
mend—and just happened on this 
delightful thing: a saying of 
Heine’s on De Musset, who had 
just reached middle age: ‘ a young 
man with a very fine career— 
behind him’... rather applic- 
able to me! 


August 15th. 


. .. this morning I woke in a 
better mood, and duly went off to 
our Abbey. One should be think- 
ing of other things, but I never can 
‘sit in Poets’ Corner (I sat over 
Macaulay’s grave, under Addison’s 
statue) without fuming at those 
wretches who have kept all memory 
of Byron out of our Valhalla. Oh, 
why did not the Dean [Stanley] 
ordain a bust to him? No other 
will ever be strong enough for the 
job ; but he could have done it, and 
should have. That he did not is 
the one weakness of his life, I 
always think. 

As I came away the doors of 
St Margaret’s were open... I 
went in for the first time in my life. 
The first thing that caught my eye 
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was the tablet recording Raleigh’s 
burial (his headless body was laid 
in the chancel there on the day of 
his execution in Palace Yard): it 
calls him ‘the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh ’—that was right. What a 
fine church it is. ... 


August 20th, 

. . - The grouse came this morn- 
ing, looking fresh as paint in their 
heather, and I have ordained a 
banquet. ... These gorging anti- 
cipations remind me of rather a 
good story told the other night. . . . 
Two old boys had dined together 
every night for forty years at their 
club. At last one died, rather 
suddenly. ... It was thought 
the survivor would be much affected 
and probably follow his friend 
before long. But the very next 
night there he was as usual . . . and 
as he took his place at the accus- 
tomed table, the waiter heard him 
say to himself with a chuckle, 
‘Ah, I can order what pudding I 
like tonight.’ 

... IT had a visit on Thursday 
from Lady Du Cane.... She 
had been to Blenheim. ... Blen- 
heim is, as you know, larger than 
the garret and more magnificent in 
some ways—but not in all: there 
was not a single sheet of writing- 
paper in any room in the house— 
palace, it calls itself. Lady D. C. 
asked the Duke how many rooms 
there were. ‘I am not sure,’ was 
the answer, ‘but I know I paid 
a bill this Spring for painting a 
thousand windows.’ How pleased 
I am to think I have only two. 

... Holman Hunt has_ been 
making an egregious ass of himself 
by a very intemperate and _ ill- 
natured attack on the Academy in 
The Times. He pretends it is all 
in the interests of art, but every- 
body knows perfectly well that it is 
the old grudge rankling still; the 
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memory of the days when they 
would not hang his pictures. And 
The Times (which has some relish 
of the ass, too, when it likes) has 
combed his hair for him very 
smartly.... 


Sunday evening, 
August 22nd. 

Virtue was truly rewarded today. 
I travelled into the city this after- 
noon.... I turned back to St 
Paul’s ... whether it was the 
magnificence, or the devoutness of 
my appearance, I know not; a 
reverend person with a silver wand 
approached and inducted me to a 
seat near the pulpit, where, for the 
first time in my life ...I heard 
the great Liddon.1 The sermon... 
though there were some fine purple 
passages, on the whole disappointed 
me...I own my attention had 
begun to wander—to what, do you 
think ? I remembered Liddon was 
an Oxford man, and I began to 
calculate the proportion that the 
two universities can claim in the 
list of famous men now living. For 
the life of me I could think of no 
one but Tennyson on your side. 
There must be many more, but I 
could not think of them. Arnold, 
Ruskin, Froude, Swinburne, Glad- 
stone, Salisbury, Burne-Jones, W. 
Morris (to say nothing of Mowbray !), 
Iddelsleigh, . Dufferin, Randolph 
Churchill!!! John Morley, Rose- 
bery—not a great list, to be sure, 
but who is there on the other side ? 


September 3rd. 

. . » Why should I be shocked at 
your liking Romola? It is I who 
should be shocked, because I cannot 
like it. Oddly enough I took it up 
again the other day at my club, and 
read the first two chapters. Then 
down it went again. That third 
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chapter is like the lotus tree in the 
Mahometan’s paradise; beyond it 
there is for me no passing... . It 
is, I suppose, that analysis of charac- 
ter you speak of which repels me. 
That I always did dislike: and I 
don’t believe it is good art in 
fiction. The characters should 
analyse themselves, as Scott’s do, 
and Thackeray’s. But the fact was 
that George Eliot really knew very 
little of life or humanity, except as 
she saw it in books. She sat in her 
own little den and wove her webs 
out of her own barren entrails— 
not a pretty phrase, but it is Bacon’s, 
not mine. 

Oscar Browning has sent me some 
verses for the magazine, and really 
they are not very bad. 


September Tth. 

. . - From perpetual scribbling 
the muscles of my right arm have 
got quite cramped, and, acting on 
the advice of my leech, I have 
bought me a pair of Indian clubs 
to exercise them. So each morning 
at early dawn a beautiful form 
(half-naked and quite Greek, as 
Byron says) may be seen brand- 
ishing these implements round his 
head like a windmill gone mad. It 
is not interesting. Does not St 
Paul say something on thé vanity 
of beating the air ? 


September 16th. 

Can you be persuaded to learn 
a little of John Ruskin? He has 
written a great deal of trash, 
violent anc weary-headed trash ; 
and there is no one book of his that 
does not contain a great proportion 
of it. But he has also written some 
of the most beautiful things in our 
language, as I think. On Nature 
and on Human Conduct he is rarely 





1 Henry Parry Liddon, D.D. (1829-1890), the famous preacher and exponent of 
Liberal High Church principles. 
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amiss and often most exquisite. 
He is the best moral teacher of them 
all—and he loves Sir Walter as we 
do—will not that move you ? 

. . » As for Carlyle, whom your 
mother wishes you to read, you 
tell me, I should be inclined, with 
all respect to her, to recommend 
the shorter pieces, the Miscellaneous 
Essays—those on Burns, Johnson, 
Voltaire, Diderot, Mirabeau, and 
those on Goethe and Schiller. They 
were written before his style had 
got so hopeless as it got in Cromwell 
and Frederick, and moreover, as 
they were all written for the 
Review, the Editor looked after 
him and translated his jargon at its 
worst. ... I hope you will read 
some Byron . . . get Matt. Arnold’s 
little volume of selections from 
Wordsworth. All his best work is 
in it, and his best work is incom- 
parable. In certain moods I would 
sooner read him than anyone, even 
Shakespeare. ... Woodstock is of 
course not in the front rank of Sir 
Walter’s work; but you should 
remember in what circumstances it 
was written, in the floodtide of his 
misfortune, when his ruin, his ill- 
health and his wife’s death were all 
pressing fast upon him. It has 
always been a great favourite of 
mine — half, I fancy, for _ those 
roasons. ... 


November 7th. 


... I have just returned from 
the Temple Church. Some sons of 
Shaitan have fixed up the electric 
light. The electric light in a church 
built seven hundred years ago! 
There is no people but the English 
could have done such a thing. 
Certainly it is a noble place; the 
finest church, I suppose, existing— 
for Merton is something more than 


a church; and a splendid service, 
I believe, for those who like music 
in a church, which I do not... . 

. .» Echoes of this wretched 
Gosse! squabble still float about 
Grub street. They take now a 
humorous turn—which is certainly 
a turn for the better.... The 
two handmaids, who minister to 
the domestic needs of the Gosse 
household, gave warning t’other 
day on the ground that, having 
read the Pall Mall Gazette, they had 
come to the conclusion that ‘ Master 
was not a respectable person.’ 

I subsist mainly on hot baths and 
opium—the latter in the form of 
lozenges; an enticing viand, but 
productive of some curious results. 
This was Sir Walter’s régime when 
he was so ill that he could only 
dictate his novels. Now, could I 
but get cramp in the stomach, I 
might produce a Bride of Lammer- 
moor. It is time I came to an end. 
When a man begins to write about 
his health, it is'a clear sign that he 
is but a babbler... . 


November 17th. 


. . . Last Saturday I went down 
to Wimbledon to see old Mrs 
Ritchie—one of the few links with 
my childhood that still remain to 
me. ... One of her sons married 
Anne Thackeray ... and they 
were there on Saturday....I 
stayed to dinner, and performed 
such offices of toilette as were need- 
ful in a room that was a very shrine 
of Thackeray. The walls were hung 
with his drawings in pencil and pen 
and ink — including some most 
comical portraits of himself and his 
children: and there was the chair 
in which and the desk on which all 
Esmond was written. He never 
wrote at a table; always in this 





1 Edmund Gosse had been severely criticised for some lectures he had given at 


Cambridge. 
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chair—a _ straight-backed, spider- 
legged Queen Anne piece of furni- 
ture, with a faded green velvet 
cushion—and supported the desk 
on his knees. That accounts for 
his marvellously neat, small hand- 
writing. One cannot sprawl over 
the paper writing in that attitude. 
I tried it the other day, and found 
myself writing quite like Thackeray 
—as regards hand-writing only, you 
will understand. 


December 15th. 


. . » When I came home I found 
Tennyson’s new volume waiting for 
me—and read it! ... Seriously, 
it is a disgraceful thing—almost a 
national disgrace, as coming from 
the Poet Laureate. ... The 


volume contains three pieces—that 
futile old play of his (damned in a 
hurricane of laughter at the Globe 
about four years ago), The Promise 
of May; an idiotic copy of verses 
printed in The Times about a year 


ago, about somebody being kicked 
by a million feet, if he did, or did 
not, do something ; and the sequel 
to Locksley Hall, called Sixty Years 
After. 

The latter is the only thing not 
absolutely criminal, and that solely 
for a sort of reflected interest from 
the earlier poem. There are a few 
fairly good rhetorical lines in it, 
but not a gleam of poetry from 
beginning to end.... I have, as 
you know, neither respect nor 
admiration for Tennyson; but I 
am sorry, for the sake of literature, 
to see him thus degrading himself 
in his old age. How true it is, what 
Saint Beuve—no, I think it was 
Edmond Scherer, said, that one of 
Shakspeare’s great advantages over 
nearly all other poets was, that he 
did not outlive himself... . 
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London, 
January 8th, 1887. 

I have just returned from another 
visit to Van Dyck,' more enchanted 
than ever: if you do not say these 
are the most delightful creatures 
you ever saw, you will have no 
chance of ever saying anything to 
me again. We will spend more t:me 
there, I think, than at the Circus. 
But to the Circus we'll go: I have 
been keeping it for your com- 
pany.... Shall we take my 
horse there, and join in the fray? 
Tis a stolid beast, with plenty of 
room for two... . 

Pepys is certainly a very quot- 
able old gentleman: very far from 
convenient always, if you read him 
literally. Once I knew him pretty 
well, and used to amuse myself 
(perhaps not my friends) by writing 
Pepysian letters. Now, I own I do 
not care to do much more than dip 
into him at odd moments.... They 
say that Gladstone got £250 for his 
article in the Nineteenth Century on 
‘Locksley Hall and the Jubilee.’ 
£250 for twenty pages of rubbish ! 

. . . What do you think is the 
last enormity they have been com- 
mitting at Oxford ? Building this 
Dissenters College * on my cricket 
ground! That pretty ground 
between the Parks and Holywell, 
that you passed on your way 
to Parson’s Pleasure. Can you 
wonder that I am disturbed, and 
in an evil mood ? 


May 8th. 


Rejoice with me, O Brat ! Crown 
the tea-cup with a joyful bumper, 
and tread a measure of delight. . . . 
For Clavers is finished ! Once more 
the pen has been proved mightier 
than the sword; and the Man of 
Blood has been vanquished by the 
Man of Ink. There lies before me, 





1 An Exhibition of Van Dyck’s pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery. 


* Mansfield College. 
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destined for this night’s post, a 
vast packet directed to Messieurs 
Spottiswoode. .. . 

May 16th. 

... Ainger has been made a 
Canon of Bristol. He wrote to tell 
me this, and also to tell me that it 
would not necessitate his giving up 
the Temple. I answered that I was 
very glad indeed to hear it; and I 
suggested that he might at any rate 
send the electric light to Bristol. I 
nm singularly happy in these things. 
How Lamb would have liked to 
correspond with me ! 

On Saturday I paid Mrs Tenny- 
son a@ visit. I had been strolling all 
over Hyde Park (which is beginning 
to look mighty pretty now), and 
about the Albert Memorial [and] 
began to feel a sinking feeling : 
whether it was that gleaming mon- 
strosity that caused my bowels to 
sound like a harp, I know not; but 
I felt it must be tea or death. Then 
I remembered Mrs T.... and 
invaded her quiet hearth. Such a 
pretty room she was sitting in; 
and like a nice woman she had a 
large fire, but her tea was cold. 
There was a nice girl there; a Miss 
Butcher: not a pretty name, nor 
& very pretty girl. But she listened 
with great attention to me, and 
always laughed at the proper 
moment. ... There are some 
good things at the Grosvenor 
Gallery—and also some things by 
Burne-Jones which caused one of 
the most instantaneous and over- 
whelming displays of nausea ever 
seen in any age or country. 


June 25th. 
Grey skies, not a ray of sunshine, 
cold wind, and a spit o’ rain... . 
They keep their special Jubilee Day 
here next Tuesday.... Oxford 
should look rarely pretty, if illumi- 


nated properly. The best manner 
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of illumination is to outline the 
buildings with small lamps. The 
Duke of Westminster’s suggestion 
of reviving the last century plan of 
setting a lighted candle in each 
pane of each window does very well 
for a great mass of ugly buildings 
like London; besides having the 
priceless recommendation of being 
extremely likely to burn the whole 
place down. But for a place like 
Oxford the other plan is the best— 
think what the sight would be from 
the top of New College tower ! 


November 10th. 

I hope you read “ The Ballad of 
the King’s Mercy’ in my last number, 
and thought it good; if you did 
not, you will never come to any. 
The writer is a young fellow by 
name Rudyard Kipling — queer 
name, is it not ? He is only twenty- 
four and has been six years writing 
on @ newspaper in India. Now he 
has come home to carve out a 
career with his pen in England. He 
ought to succeed. It is too early 
yet to say how much backbone he 
has, but he is wonderfully smart 
and has a real gift of writing, both 
in prose and verse. He has published 
several small volumes of stories of 
Anglo-Indian life, the best being 
one called ‘Soldiers Three,’ the 
adventures of three Privates in 
India, an Irishman, Yorkshireman 
and a Cockney—a sort of Trois 
Mousquetaires of the ranks. It is 
& most amusing book; he has 
studied the private soldier from the 
crown of his head to the soles of his 
boots, and got the very man body 
and soul. He will do, I hope, a lot 
of work for me. He wants looking 
after, as he is apt to be unnecessarily 
frank, rather what the French call 
brutal. He is also a most amusing 
companion, full of life and fun, 
very shrewd withal, and I think not 
likely to be spoiled. 
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BY J. A. K. 


THs is a simple story, but a 
carious one. I have thought 
about it a great deal, but am no 
nearer to reaching a solution 
than when I first began. Per- 
haps other people might like to 
ponder over it... . 

It all began twelve years ago, 
when I was commanding a 
detachment of King’s African 
Rifles in one of the outermost 
of all Outposts of Empire. 
Right up in the extreme north- 
western corner of Kenya, near 
to where that country, Abyssinia, 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
come to a point, is the old 
K.A.R. station of Lokitaung. 
This place is three hundred 


miles from the nearest railway, 
or even the nearest post-office 
or telephone, so itself qualifies as 


an outpost. It consists merely 
of a few tin-roofed ‘traders’ 
shops, the K.A.R. lines, and the 
District Commissioner’s com- 
pound. But to me Lokitaung 
was almost a metropolis; it 
was my only link with civilisa- 
tion, and my nearest European 
lived there. My own particular 
outpost was Namaroputh, nearly 
forty miles farther to the north 
and on the northern shores of 
Lake Rudolf. It was nothing 
but a name on the map, a hand- 
ful of grass huts, an Abyssinian 
house, now deserted, and the 
soldiers’ tents. Nevertheless, at 
the time it was of a certain 
importance; for the Kenya- 


Abyssinian border passed by 
it, and through it was one of 
the only gateways into Kenya 
left for those Abyssinians who 
were trying to escape from their 
country before the advancing 
Italians caught up with them. 
And judging by reports we had 
recently been receiving from 
across the frontier, we reckoned 
we were going to have quite a 
busy time ahead of us, what 
with one thing and another. 

The first of these busy times 
was the affair of the battle and 
the bottle. I was wakened from 
my siesta one afternoon by 
fusillades of machine-gun shots 
which seemed to be coming 
from a mile or so to the north. 
It sounded as if a major engage- 
ment were taking place, so my 
little garrison stood-to. Come 
what may, neutral ground had 
to be safeguarded. As day- 
light dwindled, so did the shots ; 
and next morning a section of 
Eritrean soldiers walked into 
my camp. They bore a letter, 
and, presumably as evidence of 
their good intentions, a bottle 
of whisky. They said that the 
shots we had heard had come 
from them, shooting at hippo 
in the Omo River. They 
reckoned it was great fun. 

The letter was written in 
execrable French, and explained 
that they belonged to a 
Battalion of Colonial Infantry 
now approaching the frontier. 
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The Commanding Officer, the 
letter continued, himself felt the 
most friendly of feelings towards 
the British in spite of what poli- 
ticians might say, and the bottle 
of whisky was intended to prove 
it. Unfortunately, I realised 
that both the letter and the 
peace-offering were really in- 
tended for my Company Com- 
mander, so I forwarded them on 
to Lokitaung, and sat back to 
see what was going to happen 
next. I had not long to wait. 
The next morning a cloud of 
dust rising from the bare plain 
to the north of Namaroputh 
indicated something out of the 
usual. We soon realised that the 
cause of it was what we had been 
for some time anticipating— 
refugees fleeing before the on- 
coming Italian advance. There 


were men on foot, men riding 


mules, women and _ small 
children, and all that day and 
all the next they still kept on 
coming. I established a recep- 
tion camp for them just on our 
side of the border, and attempted 
to sort order out of chaos. 

It was immediately apparent 
that the refugees were of two 
main categories, which for want 
of a more exact classification 
may be termed rulers and serfs. 
In the first, there were several 
highly placed officials of the 
hitherto ruling class and their 
families, a large number of 
army officers, and a handful of 
well-to-do farmers and land- 
owners; in the second, there 
were the retainers of all those 
in the first category, and a 
rabble of soldiery. 


Nearly all the men wore 
khaki uniform of some sort or 
another, and over it the more 
important wore their richly 
embroidered Abyssinian cloaks. 
The women wore shapeless 
dresses of white homespun 
cotton with a fold thrown over 
their widely fuzzed hair, but a 
few had better-made gowns of 
grey material. The upper-class 
women could be picked out at 
a glance by their little straw 
sunshades (and they must have 
needed them down here by Lake 
Rudolf after the coolth of their 
home highlands). Most of the 
men had mules, and again, 
you could roughly tell the social 
class of the owner by the amount 
of adornment the beast carried. 
The more wealthy owners used 
elaborately embroidered saddle- 
cloths of velvet, while the poorer 
had nothing but sack - cloth. 
The wealthy had saddles, the 
poor rode bareback. Only the 
stirrups were of universal 
pattern—a sort of peg which 
fitted between the toes. 

Finally, all the men were 
armed. Some had rifles, some 
had light automatics, and others 
had swords. The rifles varied 
from brand-new shining Mausers, 
with the Lion of Judah engraved 
on the chambers, to antique 
pieces which had seen their 
prime in the Franco-Prussian 
War; the light automatics were 
all modern, mostly of German 
origin—but the swords were the 
really interesting item. They 
were all of the _ traditional 
Abyssinian pattern, with hilts 
of buffalo- horn and _ heavily 
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engraved. The shape was 
immaterial; they might be 
straight - bladed and double- 
edged, or curved like scimitars, 
or even of freakish shapes like 
reaping - hooks. Some were 
genuine antiques—and many, 
ironically enough, had been 
forged in Italy. 

My first job was to list all 
these arms together with the 
names of their owners and make 
arrangements for their storage in 
a safe place—for the refugees 
had to be unarmed before they 
could seek sanctuary in Kenya. 
My second was to arrange for the 
onward move of the whole party 
to Lokitaung, where a camp was 
being prepared for them. 

The first task was compara- 
tively easy ; the second was not. 
I only had six lorries, and every- 
ons wanted to ride. They had 


had enough of walking already. 


I did my best, but no one was 
satisfied except those who were 
selected. As the convoy formed 
up before moving off, there was 
@ scene of indescribable chaos. 
Men and women wept hysteric- 
ally, children screamed, women 
tried to clamber off the vehicles 
and men tried to scramble 
on, irate Army officers cursed 
me (presumably) in Ambharic 
because they had to walk— 
and I was heartily thankful to 
see the last of the lorries melt- 
ing away in the heat-haze to 
the south. The building fore- 
man of the Tower of Babel 
probably had a similar experi- 
ence, and perhaps Cheops, but 
I cannot think of any more 
recent parallel. 
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I then began to try and form 
up the marching body. In this 
I was helped by a shaggy and 
shabby individual called Abebe 
(@ name which, incongruously, 
means in Ambharic—a flower) 
who had attached himself to me 
as @ sort of liaison officer, by 
virtue of a scanty knowledge of 
English. He told me he had been 
Minister of War in Addis Ababa 
—but that, I think, was a mis- 
statement caused by his con- 
fusion between the words 
Minister and Ministry. (I was 
later told by one of the other 
officials in the party that he 
had been some sort of clerk on 
the establishment.) 

When we set off, I myself led 
the party, accompanied by a 
section of my askaris and Abebe. 
Then came the main body, 
straggling for miles across the 
sand - dunes; and, bringing up 
the rear, another section of 
askaris with my Nubian platoon 
sergeant, Ramadan Hussein. I 
started off on foot, but Abebe 
kept on pressing me to take 
over a mule, saying how very 
much more dignified it would 
be and in keeping with my 
status as an officer. After a few 
hours of walking I accepted his 
offer—and he produced a well- 
proportioned animal for me with 
a certain amount of embroidery 
on its saddle-cloth so that my 
social standing should be safe- 
guarded. The only trouble was 
that I had to remove my 
boots and socks in order to 
fit that infernal peg between 
my toes. 

As I rode across the desert on 
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the mule, leading my long strag- 
gling column of dusky, weary, 
and shabby men, I felt like a 
modern Moses leading the chil- 
dren of Israel out of bondage. 
In appearance only; other points 
of resemblance were few. 
During the three days’ march 
I talked frequently with Abebe 
and learnt much. We left the 
sand-dunes and entered the 
thorn-scrub where the wait-a- 
bits tore at clothing and made 
the poor refugees even shabbier 
than they had been before; we 
left the thorn-scrub and entered 
the gorges in the hills, where the 
baboons were mightily inter- 
ested in such an unprecedented 
scene; we climbed up into the 
hills—and Abebe kept on talk- 
ing. He told of battles fought 
and ambushes laid; of life 
before the war; of mustard-gas 
raining down on fighting men 
and villagers alike; of aerial 
bombardments and savage re- 
prisals taken in towns and 
country. He asked me if I 
read my Bible, and if I knew 
about the prophecy in Chapter 
twelve of the Book of Daniel. 
This, he said, was very import- 
ant to his countrymen, because 
it meant that everything was 
going to turn out all right in 
the end. He talked of indi- 
viduals, both Abyssinian and 
Italian—and, what is of par- 
ticular interest to this story, 
among the latter he specifically 
mentioned one sinister-sounding 
man who had already earned 
himself a most unenviable repu- 
tation for his atrocities. His 
name he did not know, but he 
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gave a very factual description 
of his features. 

Eventually we reached Loki- 
taung, and I handed my charges 
over to the Company Com- 
mander. And here we may 
leave them, although it is, 
perhaps, worth recording that 
a considerable sensation was 
caused in Nairobi a day or 80 
later when our signal arrived 
to tell H.Q. what had been 
happening. Owing to a mistake 
in transmission, a letter ‘r’ 
was substituted for an ‘n’— 
and the message read “ Five 
hundred Abyssinians interred.” 
This took a little sorting out, 
and by the time it had been 
settled I was once more down 
at Namaroputh. 

Here, a few days later, my 
orderly came into my tent with 
a letter in a crested envelope. 
This also was written in bad 
French and said, in effect, that 
the van of the Italian Army 
was approaching Namaroputh, 
and that its commander would 
like to meet the British represen- 
tative on the spot—to wit, me. 
I thereupon put on my best 
uniform and a Sam Browne and 
went off with the bearer of the 
note, and a section of askaris 
in their smartest clothes as a 
suitable bodyguard. 

The van of the Italian Army 
consisted of a platoon of battle- 
worn Eritreans commanded by 
a@ tall, good-looking, and 
monocled young lieutenant by 
the name, as I discovered, of 
Torcelli Mario. We advanced 
(in a Stanley-greeting-Living- 


. 8tone sort of manner), introduced 
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ourselves, 
business. 

It immediately appeared that 
all was not going to be plain- 
sailing. His instructions were, 
he said, to proceed as far as the 
Kenya frontier, and there to 
occupy Namaroputh. I pointed 
out to him that unfortunately 
for his instructions Namaroputh 
was in British territory and 
that, furthermore, I was in occu- 
pation of it myself. ‘“ There it 
is,” I said; “ you can just see 
it over there, where the Union 
Jack is flying.” 

He was a trifle nonplussed 
at this and produced his 
map for my inspection. This, 
sure enough, showed the boun- 
dary a8 running south of the 
disputed place. I then showed 
him mine, with the boundary 
running north. 

After some further argument 
we decided that this was getting 
us nowhere and amicably agreed 
that it was not a matter for 
two lieutenants to settle, but 
obviously for London and Rome. 
And so we decided to have a 
-Gentleman’s Agreement of our 
own, pending a solution of the 
matter. I would remain in my 
camp (from which, of course, I 
had never had the slightest inten- 
tion of moving) and he would 
establish his on a sandhill half 
a mile to the north. This 
sandhill and his camp he would 
also christen Namaroputh—so 
that honour, as well as orders, 
would be satisfied. He could 
report, in all truth, that he 
had occupied Namaroputh. This 
settled, we had lunch. 


and got down to 
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For the next two or three 
days I saw no more of the new 
arrivals—at close quarters, that 
is. However, through my field- 
glasses I could see a consider- 
able activity going on at Italian 
Namaroputh. Trenches were 
being dug, defences were being 
erected, and an impressive 
bundle of faggots and a Fascist 
axe were fastened to the flag- 
pole. 

The next active indication of 
their presence was the arrival 
of an Eritrean soldier at my 
camp, bearing a letter and a 
small parcel. The letter was 
an invitation for me to go over 
and meet the Oompany Com- 
mander who had by now arrived, 
and told me that the parcel con- 
tained a small token of his 
esteem in the shape of some 
tinned bacon—* votre saucisson 
nationale.” (It contained saus- 
ages, but that was not his 
fault, for the label on the tin 
indicated bacon.) I accepted 
the invitation, and parried the 
bacon rather smartly with a 
packet of macaroni — “ votre 
saucisson nationale’’—which I 
luckily happened to have by 
me. 

Later on that day I walked 
over to Italian Namaroputh. 
This was now very much more 
than the original bare sandhill. 
The feverish activity of the 
past few days had left its mark. 
There were huts, trenches and 
stockades, and many men. In 
the trenches I was interested 
to observe four machine-guns 
trained on my camp on fixed 
lines. 
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The Captain in command of 
the company was by no means 
such a pleasant type as Torcelli. 
He was of Napoleonic build 
(that is to say, about five feet 
nothing in height), was very 
obviously unwashed, and had 
not troubled to shave for several 
days. Torcelli, on the other 
hand, was quite immaculate, 
and his whole turn-out did 
credit to his monocle. He would 
have been no disgrace to the 
Brigade of Guards. 

The making of conversation 
was somewhat difficult, since 
we had no common language 
among the three of us. I 
spoke a little French, Torcelli 
spoke a little French but no 
English, and the Capitano spoke 
nothing but Italian. When all 
else failed me, I tried my hand 
at a bit of Ancient Latin. 
Sentences were made up some- 
thing like this, ‘‘ Nous avons pris 
un priggoniero qui habitat pres 
de flumen Omo.”’ And although 
pronunciation as taught in an 
English public school and as 
used by a present-day Roman 
made words so different as to 
be hardly recognisable, this was 
one of the very few times when 
an expensive Classical education 
has proved to be of immediate 
practical value to me. It may, 
too, have been sheer imagina- 
tion, but I thought I noticed a 
little thawing in the slightly 
sour demeanour of the Captain 
when I quoted a few tags from 
Virgil and a gender-rhyme or 
so thrown in for good measure. 
The thawing indeed may well 
have been due to the Chianti 
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we had been drinking; and 
so may the gender-rhymes, for 
that matter. 

On the whole, so long a8 we 
kept off certain dangerous sub- 
jects we were very good friends, 
both on this occasion and 
whenever we met each other 
down by Lake Rudolf. The 
dangerous subjects included 
politics generally, and especially 
sanctions ; Signor Mussolini and 
Mr Eden; the use of gas in 
modern warfare; and, most 
inflammable subject of all, 
Namaroputh itself. 

On this matter they were 
exceedingly sensitive. They 


now considered it as a definite 
rebuff, as an insult to their 
imperial pride, that they were 
compelled to sit on their little 
sandhill while the Union Jack 
floated over the original village. 


So much did they feel it, in 
fact, that not once did they set 
foot in my camp. To have done 
so would have needed an invita- 
tion from me, and although 
this was given they adopted the 
attitude that they could not 
accept with honour an invita- 
tion to visit a place which, in 
their view, was within their 
own territory. So they never 
did accept, they never did set 
foot in British Namaroputh 
(until 1940, but that is antici- 
pating), and whenever we met 
we did so in their camp or on 
the plain between theirs and 
mine. 

During the time I was there I 
did my best to maintain friendly 
relations with them. The ex- 
change of gifts continued, but 
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became more stabilised. The 
accepted rate of exchange ulti- 
mately settled down at one 
bottle of whisky from me for 
six bottles of Chianti from them, 
and one pound of macaroni for 
two tins of bacon or sausages. 
I also did certain small services 
for them, not perhaps altruistic- 
ally. For example, I used to 
send their camera-films down to 
Nairobi for development and 
printing, but always had two 
sets of prints taken of each roll 
in case there might be anything 
of interest to our Intelligence 
Branch. There seldom was, but 
one particular set of photographs 
impressed itself very forcibly 
on my memory. It came out of 
a roll sent to me by the Captain, 
and showed some peculiarly un- 
pleasant atrocities being com- 
mitted. I would not like to 


go into details, but they really 


were particularly horrible—in 
those far-off days of 1937 especi- 
ally so, for such things then 
were something of a novelty to 
the ordinary person. These 
photos were excellently taken 
and spared no details. The 
central figure, apart from his 
miserable Abyssinian victim, 
was unmistakably Italian. He 
appeared to be about forty, with 
&® very noticeable scar running 
from beneath his left eye to 
below his ear, but otherwise of 
reasonably good looks. It was 
not an easy face to forget under 
any circumstances, and entirely 
unforgettable under the cir- 
cumstances in which these 
photographs had been taken. 
Furthermore, needless to say, 
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his picture tallied precisely with 
the description Abebe had given 
me of the notorious sadist. 

I never met this man, although 

he must have been operating not 
far from Namaroputh, nor did 
I want to very much. Neither 
did I ever learn his proper name ; 
for to question either Torcelli 
or the Captain would have been 
touching on dangerous ground. 
For reference, when reporting 
his activities then, or on the 
other occasions when informa- 
tion came through to us (as 
it often did), he was christened, 
and very aptly as it turned out, 
Mr Hyde—and the reputation 
this Mr Hyde earned for himself 
was one of the most unsavoury 
any man ever had. He was one 
of those highly unpleasant pieces 
of scum which get caught up in 
the backwash of an army at 
war. 
A month or two later I was 
posted away from Namaroputh 
and never again saw Torcelli or 
the Oaptain. They may have 
been killed during the subse- 
quent war, or they may have 
been taken prisoner. I do not 
know ; our paths did not cross. 
All I do know is that I retained 
@ very clear mental picture of 
Mr Hyde in the hopes that one 
day he might fall into our hands. 
But he never did, and my story 
enters into its last stage. 


Last year my wife and I were 
enjoying a very pleasant leave 
in Italy, a leave which had 
taken us by way of Venice 
and the Italian lakes into the 
Dolomites. As we had only 

B 
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£70 worth of lire between us, 
the idea was to do it on the 
cheap. We were travelling by 
bus, and proposed to stay at 
little country pubs in the moun- 
tains. Venice had taught us a 
salutary lesson, and if we had 
gone on as we started there, 
staying in well-known tourist 
hotels, our lire would have 
finished very much sooner than 
our leave. 

Friends had told us that the 
first place in the mountains we 
must without fail visit was 
Carezza. The only hotel there, 
when our bus decanted us, 
came as a nasty shock to us. It 
was about twice the size of 
Buckingham Palace, and looked 
even bigger than that in its 
setting of pine trees. It was 
undeniably a most beautiful 
spot—but certainly not the sort 
of place to do our dwindling 
stock of lire any good. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it 
but to make the best of a bad 
job. Our bus had already gone 
on its way, so we booked for 
one night only and made reser- 
vations on the bus for the 
following morning. 

The next morning dawned 
fine and clear (a most memor- 
able day for the summer of 1948), 
and the peaks of the Rosen- 
garten were clear-cut against 
a perfect sky as we boarded the 
bus. Our first stop was at 
Costalunga, and from there we 
dropped down by a spectacular 
and serpentine road into the 
Val di Fassa. Here the moun- 
tains are, if anything, more 
jagged, needle-like, and rose- 
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coloured than those around 
Oarezza, and incredibly lovely. 
We made short stops at all sorts 
of fascinating little Alpine 
villages: Villonga, Vigo di 
Fassa, Pozza and Pera, and then 
had a long wait at Oanazei, at 
the foot of the steep climb that 
leads up to the passes of Sella 
and Pordoi. 

Here a party of about twenty 
girls, carrying knapsacks, 
boarded the bus (which was 
already full according to normal 
standards) and crammed them- 
selves into the central gangway. 
A less prepossessing lot of 
females it would be hard to 
imagine, and it was patently 
obvious why the poor dears 
were in an all-feminine party. 
They seemed to be travelling 
under ecclesiastical auspices ; 
for a party of priests saw them 
off, and one accompanied them 
into the bus. This priest had 
an assistant with him, an elderly 
civilian. There was nothing 
very remarkable about this man 
except for a most formidable 
scar across his left cheek—and 
after searching my mind to 
recall when and where I could 
have met him before (for his 
appearance struck a chord of 
memory immediately he entered 
the bus), it suddenly came to 
me that at long last I must be 
face to face with Mr Hyde. 

The bus left the streets of 
Canazei and began to crawl up 
the remarkably twisting road 
towards the Passes., It was 
impossible to guess where the 
bus was going to take us. To 
the left and directly ahead was 
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what appeared to be an un- 
broken barrier of huge, tower- 
ing, perpendicular mountains— 
the three jagged peaks of the 
Gruppo Sassolunga, and the 
table-like rectangular bulk of 
Sella; and to the right was the 
surely impassable and impene- 
trable Mount Marmolada with 
its glaciers and snow-covered 
slopes. The girls started sing- 
ing community songs, with the 
priest and Mr Hyde joining in. 
The bus wound its way in and 
out of rocky outcrops and along 
the steepest of slopes, up from 
the cultivated valley into the 
pine forests and up again, out 
of the pine forests on to the bare 
turfy uplands. Then with a 
final corkscrew we came out on 
top, into the Pordoi Pass. 

All this time my attention 
was divided equally between 


the driver, who was apparently 
a@ firm believer in the divine 
right of bus-drivers to travel 
on whichever side of the road 
seemed desirable at the moment, 


and Mr Hyde. I was thinking 
how I could make certain of 
his identity. I was reasonably 
sure in my own mind that this 
seemingly inoffensive man and 
the notorious sadist were one 
and the same person, but it 
must be remembered that I had 
never met my Mr Hyde in the 
flesh. Photographs are pro- 
verbially deceptive, but even 
so... I had studied his 
appearance deeply and long in 
the old days, and I was quite 
sure that I was not wrong. 

We unloaded ourselves at 
Pordoi and took a room at the 
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Albergo di Tre Croci. Mr Hyde 
(if it really were he), the priest, 
and the girls also got out, but 
went across the road to the 
rival inn. I was glad that they 
also were visiting Pordoi; for I 
believed I might have an oppor- 
tunity of finding out more about 
my friend’s history. I was also 
glad that they were not staying 
at our albergo; for I had not 
the slightest wish to be under 
the same roof as the fellow. 
Besides, the girls were a noisy, 
giggling crew—a jarring note 
in the silence of these Alpine 
heights. 

The Albergo di Tre Croci was 
far more our mark than the 
Grand Hotel di Oarezza. It 
was a plain little pub, but very 
adequately comfortable and 
clean—and the views from it 
were superb. The walls were 
of panelled pine, and on the 
tables were little pottery vases 
of Alpine flowers. The service 
was excellent—though slightly 
complicated by the language 
problem. No one at the inn 
spoke any English (which is 
hardly surprising), the padrone 
spoke French, our table-waiter 
Italian only, the hall - porter 
German, and our most attrac- 
tive blonde chamber-maid a 
completely unidentifiable patois 
which utterly defeated us. 
(Much later I discovered that it 
was Latinsch, a language with 
@ more than usually interesting 
history.) However, we man- 
aged to get along by using a 
peculiar polyglot mixture — in 
which Ancient Latin did not 
figure, although it might have 
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been just the right thing for 
the chamber-maid, had I but 
known. 

After an excellent lunch, built 
up round a dish of freshly 
caught mountain -trout, we 
went for a walk in the moun- 
tains. The Sunday-school treat 
(if that was what it was) was 
doing the same thing. The girls 
were having the time of their 
lives scrambling about over 
the rocks and seemed to be 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
The priest and Mr Hyde were 
entering into the spirit of things 
and appeared to be very 
popular with their charges. 
Their chief activity seemed to 
be the collection of wild flowers. 
We watched them, absorbed, 
from afar. I just could not 
reconcile this Mr Hyde with the 
man I had known of _ before, 
and yet I was certain that I 
could not be mistaken. 

The following morning the 
padrone of our albergo asked if 
we would care to go with him 
up into the mountains to collect 
edelweiss. Rather apprehen- 
sively we accepted his offer ; 
for we had always understood 
that to find this flower involved 
most skilful and breath-taking 
ascents up to highly dangerous 
and inaccessible peaks. How- 
ever, he assured us that this 
was not so at Pordoi—and 
neither it was. We found them 
growing in profusion in most 
reasonable places, and as we 
were collecting a bunch I 
broached to him the burning 
question of the moment. ‘“ Do 
you,” I asked, “know that 
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sear-faced man who came here 
yesterday with the priest and 
the party of girls?” 

“But certainly. He is Ber- 
telli Antonio, and has lived in 
these parts all his life. His 
father was a carpenter at 
Oanazei, and his mother came 
from up here, at Pordoi.’’ 

“Then he has lived here all 
his life?’ I persevered. ‘ He 
has never been away? Abroad, 
for instance ? ”’ 

“Oh, but indeed he has,’ 
said the padrone. ‘ He spent 
many years in Africa, where 
Mussolini sent him. He is, you 
will understand, a true country- 
man and man of the mountains, 
and such men were wanted in 
Abyssinia.”’ 

I considered I was getting 
hot, but I had just two more 
questions to ask before I was 
finished. “That scar, has he 
always had it—or what 
happened to him?” 

‘“* No,” said the padrone, “ he 
did not have it before he went 
to Africa. He tells that it was 
given to him one night by an 
Abyssinian with a sword.” 

The padrone was obviously 
becoming interested over my 
curiosity about the man, but I 
had to ask my final question, 
for in it was the root of all my 
perplexity. ‘ Tell me,’ I said, 
‘“‘what manner of man is he, 
this Bertelli? ”’ 

“ That,’’ said the padrone, 
“is @ very easy question to 
answer. He is a pious man, 
known far and wide for his 
goodness. He has never 
married, but all the children 
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from here to Oanazei look upon 
him like a father. He is kind 
to them, and they love him. 
And so do people of older ages, 
like those girls he is with now. 
They all love him.” 

So that was that. We 
thanked the padrone for bis 
kindness in showing wus the 
edelweiss and left him, for he 
had to get back to his hotel. 
My wife and I sought a quiet 
place beneath the pine trees, 
and as we sat on a patch of 
grass surrounded by a glorious 
red quilt of Alpine roses, we 
tried to find a solution to the 
problem. 

Assuming that this man really 
was the same Mr Hyde, and 
there now seemed little real 
doubt of it, what type of man 
was he ? 

Here in his native mountains 
he was known as a paragon of 
goodness. Far away in alien 
Abyssinia he had been a by- 
word for sadism. Which was 
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the true Bertelli? Was he a 
schizophrenic case? But if he 
was, surely he would have given 
some signs of the other side of 
his character here where he 
had lived so long. Or was the 
padrone not telling the whole 
story? Perhaps. And yet if 
he were known to have a dark 
side to his character, surely he 
would not be allowed to take 
these parties of young girls up 
into the mountains. 

Perhaps the scar he had been 
given by one Abyssinian had 
embittered him against the race 
as a whole. This was a possible 
theory—but some of the atroci- 
ties he had been credited with 
were so vile that no ordinary 
man could have committed them, 
however embittered. Or had he 
been afflicted with some form of 
temporary war-time mania ? 

I still do not know the 
answer, and probably never will. 
I wonder what other people will 
think about it. 





SETTLERS IN WONDERLAND. 


BY ‘“ ALICE.”’ 


THE 1904 Settler did not 
know that he had malaria. As 
his horse plodded on with him 
beside the wagon on this the last 
day of his trek, he hardly knew 
whether he was really awake 
or even alive'at all. He had 
no memory of starting off from 
the riverside camp that morning. 
He might have been riding for 
ever. He supposed that Betty 
and the children were in the 
wagon, sheltering under the 
sail. (One could almost smell 
the sun’s heat, like hot metal.) 
The second wagon, carrying 
most of their goods, must be 
somewhere behind: he could 
not remember whether it had 


even been with them in camp 


overnight; he had a vague 
idea that Bill the transport 
rider had been waiting some- 
where on the back trail for his 
boys to find some lost oxen. 
Today he should reach the 
valley about which Uncle Jack 
had written to him. ‘ Good 
deep soil, plenty of water: you 
could easily build a weir and 
irrigate at least ten acres. You 
can pick your grazing. None 
of the land’s taken up yet 
thereabouts and I’ve put in 
your application. Lots of 
timber and thatching grass and 
you could knock up a house 
with pisé de terre in no time. 
Just what you need for that 
erack - brained idea of yours. 
Personally I’m _ for — gold. 


Haven’t struck any yet, but 
I will. This is gold country 
all right.’ 

Gold be hanged! The Settler 
had had all he wanted of gold 
in the Transvaal. After fight- 
ing all through the war in the 
North Riding Yeomanry he 
had sought it with a prospect- 
ing pan, down a Rand mine 
and then on a bookkeeper’s 
stool in Johannesburg, but he 
was a Yorkshire farmer’s son 
and the soil had called him 
back. 

That was real life. With 
their own land, their own home 
built with their own. hands 
from the soil itself and the 
grass and timber that it grew, 
with their own food from their 
own plot of earth, he and Betty 
and the boys could be free— 
well, very nearly free; freer 
by far than anybody else— 
from the money-treadmill that 
seemed specially designed to 
take back all that one earned 
on it, so that once one had 
surrendered to it one could 
never be free again. Already 
good land in the Transvaal 
cost too much for the average 
salaried man to buy out of 
savings: only in a new country, 
where one could still acquire a 
bit of one’s own earth for next 
to nothing, could he hope to 
escape the compulsion to “ do 
as the Romans do,” with all 
the expensive artificiality, plus 
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the ever-growing rates and 
taxes imposed to finance the 
State, and municipal attempts 
to palliate that artificiality’s 
results (and so make it even 
more expensive) with patch- 
work “services ’’ and piecemeal 
“ control.”” (Nobody, in 1904, 
had more than an inkling of 
how that vicious circle was yet 
to grow, in and around all the 
congested haunts of urban man ; 
nobody foresaw how all the 
Commonwealth, in one way or 
another, was to copy the self- 
enmeshment of England, until 
even the outmost farm of back- 
veld, back-blocks, and bundu 
would be drawn into the 
““ economic ”? maze.) 

In this New Oolony of the 
North, he had thought, he 
would have enough to start 
on, could build his home for 
less than the cost of a Rand 


fowl-house, could bring up his 
children as he thought they 
should be brought up, learning 
first the earth’s own truths. 
Later on he could send them 
to school in the new township 
that had just been laid out 


some eight miles from his 
valley ; but by then no urban 
school could unteach them 
again down to the level of 
those town children he had 
seen who had never known the 
earth. Meanwhile life and 
health and happiness would 
depend on what he and Betty 
. and the boys could learn from 
Nature herself, and earn in 
Nature’s own honest currency 
of grain and vegetables, meat 
and milk and butter—and per- 
haps some simple clothing too 


—in return for their honest 
husbandry of honest virgin soil. 
If they grew anything beyond 
their own needs they could 
sell it for those few other needs 
that Nature could not provide, 
and if prices dropped it would 
merely mean that they could 
buy fewer luxuries or would 
have to wait longer for them: 
no “ market ’’ could deny them 
their necessities, ruin them, and 
drive them back to a rented 
rabbit-hutch in the treadmill 
town as it ruined and drove so 
many market-dependent * pro- 
gressive farmers’’ when the 
Booms of the Boosters gave 
place to the Slumps of the 
Bankers. He would have no 
bond to worry him, with 
interest to be met whether 
seasons and markets were good 
or bad. Land—his own land, 
freehold, unencumbered, inalien- 
ably his—meant absolute secur- 
ity in all the things that really 
mattered. He would be king 
of his own little kingdom, to 
order it as he felt, with all his 
deepest instincts, that it should 
be ordered. 

This new country might even 
breed a new civilisation — or 
rather, might find and show 
the way back to the old, the 
permanent one, based on real 
things first and first things sure 
for all: the way of first-hand 
partnership with earth and 
acknowledged dependence on 
the Power behind it, from 
which, all down the ages, get- 
rich - quick cleverness had 
always tried to escape, cowering 
from Nature behind city ram- 
parts, only to find in the end 
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that its refuge was a condemned 
cell. Must humanity for ever 
go on doing what Rome had 
done ? 

Why not give every family 
the chance to own its own land 
and build its own home? Why 
not a whole nation of families 
seeing to their own food and 
shelter first, working for others 
only when they were assured 
of securing themselves ? 

The Settler had never heard 
of “‘ social security ’’—the polli- 
ticians had yet to invent the 
term to quiet the disillusioned 
discontent of a citified proletariat 
denied the chance to build up 
their own health and security 
for themselves—but had this 
collectivised substitute been 
offered him he would have 
refused it with aversion. Even 
in 1904 he could see that the 


civilisation he had left always 
tended to force one to work 
half one’s lifetime—if not all 
of it—on the treadmill before 


ene could earn enough to 
acquire one’s own bit of earth 
and ‘the Englishman’s castle ”’ 
for which all people everywhere 
really longed above all else, 
and which so few achieved until 
too late. One needed it at 
mating-time, when the young 
were born and must learn of 
life from the beginning, not 
afterwards when they had flown 
from the parental city tenement 
to another one just like it. 
What chance did they ever 
get to learn the realities which, 
in that valley ahead, he pro- 
posed to teach his children ? 
But in this new land the 
vision might be realised — if 


enough of its people saw that 
vision too. Surely they must! 
Surely the blunders of the older 
lands — blunders so hard to 
correct now among the crowded 
millions—would not be repeated 
here ! 


“This is the place for the 
house, Betty. It’s ideal. We'll 
live in the wagon till it’s built. 
Wish Bill would come.” Bill’s 
wagoh was carrying most of 
the tools and implements and 
all the seed, besides the furni- 
ture— what there was of it. 
‘‘ Wonder what’s holding him 
up?... Why, here he is, 
but where’s the wagon ? ”’ 

Bill came cantering up, dis- 
mounted, and tied his horse to 
the spreading, flat-topped tree 
under which the family wagon 
had outspanned. 

“ Trouble,” he said. 
‘* Stopped by the Customs.” 

“Customs? Here?” cried 
the Settler. 

“You bet! Question of fill- 
ing up some form or other. I 
asked ’em for the form, but 
they said they hadn’t got any 
and I must do _ everything 
through a clearing agent. I 
got hold of one and he said 
that was the usual Customs 
line of talk; they had plenty 
of declaration forms in a cup- 
board, he said, but they couldn’t 
be bothered with the public 
themselves. And we _ can’t 
bring in that old American 
plough of yours without an 
import permit. You have to 
write to the Department of 
Trade and Industries for that. 
They say it’s a mere formality, 
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since it’s a used implement and 
not for sale, but you’ve got to 
have the permit before the 
consignment can be cleared and 
it may take some days. Some- 
thing about dollars . . .” 

“Excuse me. Are you the 
occupier of this land ? ”’ 

The Settler swung about to 
face an official - looking figure 
who carried a rolled-up 
‘Government Gazette,’ almost 
weapon-like, in his hand. He 
could read part of the date on 
it—1949. For a moment he 
felt a faint surprise and every- 
thing seemed to waver as if in 
« sudden heat-haze. Then all 
grew solid and clear again. The 
momentary sense of unreality 
had gone. 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

** An inspector from the Town 
Planning Office. What’s the 
acreage of your land ? ”’ 

“T—I dunno. I haven’t 
beaconed if off yet. I thought 

” 


“No subdivision below 500 
acres, anywhere in the Colony, 
without the Town Planning 


Office’s permission. 
build a house here ? ”’ 

‘“* Of course.” 

‘Have your plans for house 
and outbuildings been passed ?’’ 

“Plans? Passed?” 

“Don’t you realise that 
you’re in @ peri-urban area as 
defined in the Act of 1945?” 

Again the virgin valley, the 
tree, and the wagon went dim 
about him. He blinked, and 
the dizziness passed. The 
valley was still virgin; the 
wagon still stood in the shade 
of the tree; Betty still stooped 


Going to 


beside the fire the boys had 
lighted, busy with their first 
meal on their own land. What- 
ever the year might be, there 
was no change in Nature; for 
as far as he could see, the land 
lay empty. 

“What the devil’s a peri- 
urban area?t’’ demanded the 
Settler, still staring about him 
at the encircling wilderness of 
bush. 

“ Anywhere within nine miles 
of a municipal boundary. 
You’re less than seven from 
Bunduville. All plans must be 
passed before you start building. 
What materials do you propose 
to use? ”’ 

“Why, whatever’s handy, of 
course! Soil looks right for 
pisé de terre—moist rammed 
earth, you know; lasts for 
centuries—and some of these 
trees’ll provide pretty good roof 
timbers and there seems to be 
lots of thatching-grass . . .”’ 

“H’m. I’m not sure till I’ve 
looked up regulations, but I 
don’t think that’ll do at all. 
I’m afraid you may be infring- 
ing the copyright of the National 
Building and Housing Board. 
They’re certainly the only 
people who are allowed to build 
in pisé in an urban area, and 
that may apply to peri-urban 
areas too. Of course their 
houses cost a good bit more 
than it would cost you to 
build your own—one has to 
admit that all Government work 
seems to cost too much some- 
how—and you’re only allowed 
to rent them, but the monopoly 
does ensure adherence to a 
proper official plan and town- 


B2 
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ship layout. ... Where are 
you living now? In this 
wagon ? ” 

“Why not? Where else can 
I live until ’ve .. .” 

“Sorry. I really am sorry, 
but I’ve got my job todo. You 
can’t live in a wagon. Suppose 
everybody did? It would 
create slum conditions. And 
what about sanitation? The 
Health Inspector—ah, here he 
is. *Morning!”’ 

“Morning. And good morn- 
ing to you, sir. Where’s your 
septic tank? Can’t live in a 
peri-urban area without a septic 
tank, y’know. Dangerous to 
health.”’ 

“Oh, all right,” the Settler 
hoard himself saying. “T’ll 
build a septic tank, whatever 
that may be... .” 

The Health Inspector shud- 


dered slightly. 
“Build one? 

know what you're saying ! 

you know the official specifica- 


You don’t 
Do 


tions? Could you be trusted 
to carry them out? Of course 
I can’t stop you trying to do it 
yourself, though I’d probably 
have to condemn the result. 
Why don’t you engage a com- 
petent firm, employing properly 
qualified white artisan labour ? 
It’ll only cost you a couple of 
hundred pounds. .. .” 

“T doubt,” prompted the 
Town Planning _ Inspector, 
“‘whether there'll be anyone 
open to contract for a month 
or two. They’ve all been 
snowed under with orders ever 
since planning came in.” 

‘* Which raises another point,”’ 
said the Health Inspector. 


[Jan. 


‘What are you going to do 
while you’re waiting for the 
septic tank? What would you 
have done if I hadn’t come 
along ? ”’ 

The Settler had never heard 
of Sir Albert Howard and his 
organic cycle of new life from 
decay, his soil-plant-animal-man 
equation of health ; but like the 
Chinese of forty centuries and 
many a Westerner of traditional 
peasant stock, he had much the 
same ideas. 

“Well, I was going to put it 
back into the soil.” 

The Health Inspector (in 
whose qualification course the 
equation of health had never 
been so much as mentioned) 
made a great effort and managed 
to keep calm. 

“Till tell you what you'd 
better do,’’ he said, in the tone 
that one uses to a child who has 
unwittingly revealed an inten- 
tion to do something very, very 
naughty. ‘“ Inspan your wagon 
and go on to Bunduville. Stay 
at an hotel or _ boarding- 
house .. .” 

“... if you can find room 
in any of em,” put in the Town 
Planning Inspector. ‘ They’re 
already pretty well packed with 
immigrants and other people 
who can’t find houses .. .” 

“. .. until you can get the 
necessary plans and permits 
passed .. .” 

“Or until my money’s all 
gone, I suppose ? ” 

“. .. and can find a builder 
for the house. And I'd better 
warn you that on account 
of _the shortage of building 
material . . .” 
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‘“*T can’t see any signs of it,”’ 
put in the Settler, looking at the 
soil, the trees, and the thatching 
grass around him. 

“. . . on account of the grave 
shortage of building material, 
you'll have to apply for a 
building permit too. That may 
take months, as there is quite 
a waiting-list already. Oh, and 
aS far as the Town Planning 
Office permit is concerned—and 
don’t confuse this with the 
building permit; it’s quite a 
different thing—I’d advise you 
to get your plans drawn by a 
qualified architect. It isn’t 
absolutely necessary yet in a 
peri-urban area (though it is 
in town, of course), but it prob- 
ably will be by the time you’ve 
got the other preliminaries 


through. Our office much pre- 
fers it, anyway, which means 
that the plans are likely to be 


passed with rather less delay.”’ 

“« Excuse me,”’ said the Settler. 
“T think I want to swear. Can 
I do that myself, or must I 
employ a qualified specialist ? ”’ 

Either they did not hear him 
or, forbearingly (for, like all the 
Colony’s officials, at heart they 
were decent fellows), they 
ignored his blasphemy. 

“T think,” continued the 
town - planner musingly, “it 
ought to be obligatory over 
the whole country. Other- 
wise people are apt to put 
up unsatisfactory buildings, as 
many of the pioneers so unfor- 
tunately did. The pioneer 
spirit is one of our greatest 
handicaps. Amazing how it 
persists, even now. People who 
can’t afford proper housing from 
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the start have no right to 
expect homes at all. The 
National Building and Housing 
Board is putting up aluminium 
flatlets for that income group. 
People shouldn’t come to the 
Colony unless they can afford 
to live as modern expert re- 
search requires.”’ 

“« Otherwise,’’ explained the 
Health Inspector, “‘ they’re just 
an insanitary nuisance. Funny 
what an insanitary nuisance 
the individual so often is,” he 
went on as if thinking aloud. 
“T’ve often wondered how it 
is that the crowd knows better. 
But it does. If it didn’t, it 
wouldn’t employ us.” 

The Settler’s staggered brain 
went groping for the flaw in 
that argument. Perhaps the 
reason why the crowd had to 
employ these people to keep it 
lawful, orderly, and hygienic was 
because it was a crowd, because 
@ crowd was unnatural in itself, 
because crowd - democracy and 
individual freedom were inher- 
ently incompatible in any case. 
But, apart altogether from his 
vague amazement that crowds 
and crowd-problems should 
have been allowed even to begin 
to develop in this vast new 
Colony, he could not find the 
words. It would have taken 
a Kipling—the far - sighted 
Kipling of ‘ As Easy as A.B.O.,’ 
the coldly furious Kipling of 
*MacDonough’s Song ’—to find 
them. 

“ That’s right,” said the Town 
Planning Inspector. ‘“ Now, 
let’s see. You want a house. 
Better put yourself on a builder’s 
waiting -list at once. The 
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Bunduville builders can’t get 
through their work these days. 
Apart from being held up off 
and on for materials, there’s 
the new building by-laws. The 
town council’s so progressive : 
it got a man out from London a 
couple of months ago to draft 
those by-laws and see they were 
carried out. That naturally 
inereases the time it takes to 
build a house.” 

‘And the cost of it too, I 
suppose,’ said the Settler, “ so 
still more people have to be 
packed in little aluminium boxes 
instead ? ”’ 

“T suppose so. But you 
can’t make a Progress Omelette 
without .. ,” 

‘““ Has anybody thought that 
the sort of homeless, bewildered, 
disillusioned, badgered, over- 
crowded people that your Pro- 


gress can’t help but produce 
may breed children who’ll wreck 
it?” 
“ Oh, 
We'll have compulsory State 


that can’t happen. 
nursery schools and 
centres and youth clubs to 
counteract any impact on 
family life. Progress plans and 
provides for everything.”’ 

“ Tneluding, I suppose, the 
extra taxes to pay for the 
nursery schools, etcetera; but 
what’ll it do about the extra 
cost of living that the extra 
taxes’ll cause? Won't that 
pack still more people into 
boxes and make you have to 
start still more nursery schools, 
etcetera ? ”’ 

‘Oh, we’ve overcome that. 
Practically every young wife goes 
out to work today as well as the 


welfare 


[Jan. 


husband, and with her pay to 
help the family budget.”’ 

There was a@ pause while the 
Settler thought that out. Then— 

“T see. So of course she 
hasn’t time to look after her 
family herself, even if she’s had 
time to bear one, so naturally 
you'll need some more nursery 
schools and some more taxes to 
finance them .. .”’ 

“* We're starting baby créches 
too, you know. Must. Apart 
from anything else, industry 
must have women workers 
today.” 

* Must it? Then who’s going 
to see to the family dinner ? ”’ 

“Industry, of course. With 
canning and quick - freeze cold 
storage, and dehydration and 
our other advances, we’ve cut 
out the housewife’s drudgery of 
cooking.”’ 

“Have you? Seems to me 
you’ve merely transferred her 
to the food-processing factory, 
to drudge at other people’s 
dinners all day instead of her 
own family’s for an hour or so 
a day. Doesn’t make sense to 
me. Anyway, it won’t affect 
us. We're going to grow our 
own food, as much of it as we 
can, a8 well as cook it. Fresh 
food, mostly. Your canned and 
preserved stuff may look and 
taste all right, but we’ve an 
idea that it’s dead.’’ 

The two officials smiled mean- 
ingly at each other. They had 
met this sort of fanaticism before 
and knew from experience that 
the only thing to do was to 
ignore it. 

“Well,” said the town-plan- 
ner, “ you’d better write to the 
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Department of Agriculture and 
see if you’re eligible to be classed 
as & bona fide farmer. I don’t 
think you are. A bona fide 
farmer is one who produces 
primarily for sale. ... Don’t 
get excited: I’m only trying 
to help you... If you’re 
eligible, you pay an annual 
licence fee. If not, you’re 
classed as a plotholder. Neither 
we nor the farmers like plot- 
holders very much. It wouldn’t 
be so bad if they just ate their 
own produce, but sometimes 
they have a surplus and sell it, 
and that upsets the market... .” 

“ But, damn it all, my sort of 
farming used to be the only sort. 
It’s been going on for thousands 
of years !”’ 

** Well, we don’t encourage it 
here. Not progressive. Un- 
economic. Peasant agriculture’s 
all very well in a peasant econ- 
omy, but in a progressive com- 
munity a farmer’s first job is to 
feed other people—cheap. He’s 
got to do it cheap because 
of the distributive costs, which 
would otherwise make the food 
too expensive for the con- 
sumer...” 

“Who's too busy playing 
golf, I suppose, to grow any for 
himself ! ” 

* You don’t understand. The 
whole progress of urban indus- 
trial development depends on 
cheap food. Must have in- 
dustrial development, exports, 
dollars. Any bookkeeper could 
tell you that.’ 

“TIT don’t want,” said the 
Settler very distinctly, “to be 
told how to live by bookkeepers. 
I’ve been one.” 
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“ Really, sir! 
want planned 
social security ? ”’ 

“T thought 
settlers ? ”’ 

“« Rather ! 


Don’t you 
development, 
you wanted 
Must have immi- 
grants. Open up the country. 
Progress, industries, exports, 
dollars. Dream of the century,” 
continued the official excitedly, 
shutting his eyes. ‘ Growing 
towns, tarred roads, air services, 
municipal water and sewerage 
everywhere—all under proper 
supervision by qualified experts. 
Everything that raises the stan- 
dard of living!” 

“ Except, apparently,” said 
the Settler through his teeth, 
“homes for the immigrants— 
which you make it impossible 
for them to afford to buy or 
rent and won’t let them build 
and then gradually improve for 
themselves—and decent food for 
them to eat, grown by them- 
selves for themselves. I don’t 
understand it. I just don’t 
understand it at all... .” 

“ Are you the father of these 
children?’ inquired a new 
voice. “ Two of them seem to 
be of compulsory schoolgoing 
ages... It’s quite all right: 
they’ll get plenty of sport.” 

For some moments the Settler 
could not speak. 

“T suppose it is easier,’ he 
said at last, “to keep ‘em 
occupied with a ball and a set 
of arbitrary rules (good train- 
ing for obeying rules all their 
lives, isn’t it?) than it would 
be to learn, yourselves, what 
real life’s really built on and 
try teaching that—as I was 
going to do if you'd only let me 
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alone. But I suppose you think 
parents are bad for children. I 
dare say that’s true enough of 
the sort of parents your way of 
doing things produces. . . .” 

“Here!’’ said yet anotier 
newcomer, before whom all three 
officials forthwith prostrated 
themselves. “‘ You can’t camp 
on thith land! It’th belonged 
to the Cothmoth Development 
Company —regithtered head 
office, London, England—ever 
thinthe 1908, and we’re doing 
nothing with it, and not allow- 
ing anybody elthe to do any- 
thing with it either, until thethe 
gentlemen’th effortths, thubthi- 
dithed by the takthpayer and 
carried out by the populathion 
—the lovely mugth—have ap- 
prethiated the value of our whole 
quarter - million - acre block- at 
leatht tenfold.” 

“For people like me,’ said 


the Settler, ‘‘ they’ll depreciate 
it to nil. Looks as if I’d better 
get back to Jo’burg or Man- 
chester or somewhere.”’ 

“T’m afraid you'll have to,’ 
said one more voice, quite kindly 
but very firmly, “ unless you 


can produce a 
pert. «.” 


valid pass- 


[Jan. 


‘““ What? For a British sub- 
ject entering a British Colony ? ”’ 

“...and can satisfy the 
Immigration Department that 
you have £1500 capital or a 
guaranteed job to come to, with 
a deposit of £100 or a bank 
guarantee in case you leave or 
lose the job and become a charge 
on the State... .” 


The flat- topped tree, the 
voices, the figures, the ‘ Govern- 
ment Gazette’: all had faded. 
The wagons, both of them, 
were still outspanned beside the 
river. The last day’s trek to 
the Valley of Promise still lay 
ahead—and the year was 1904. 
The Settler sat up in his 
blankets. He was wet with 
sweat, but his head was clear 
again. He had been dreaming 
about something, he could not 
remember what. It must have 
been something unpleasant be- 
cause of the vague sense of 
frustration it had left behind it. 

He drowned that feeling in 
his mug of early morning coffee. 
Today a new life of freedom 
would begin: freedom at last, 
for himself, his children, his 
children’s children. 





MOGHALKOT POST. 


BY JOHN 


THE old Frontier Constabu- 
lary Post at Moghalkot in 
Sheranistan is fallen down and 
in ruins. I heard this from a 
Pakistani business man whose 
home is in Dera Ismail Khan, 
the capital town of that district 
which lies athwart the moun- 
tain paths leading into Sheran- 
istan from the plains of what 
was once the North - West 
Frontier Province of British 
India. He had _ journeyed 
recently by the highland road 
over the Sheranistan and Zhob 
passes into Balochistan, and he 
had the kindly thought of 
writing to the British friend 
whom he had first known as 
Adjutant of the Frontier Con- 
stabulary in Sheranistan to tell 
him the present condition of 
the haunts and places of his 
youth. 

“The gates are gone,” he 
wrote, ‘and its walls are lying 
on the ground.” 

I cannot pretend that the 
news is of earth-shaking import- 
ance. Indeed, I doubt whether 
it holds any measure even of 
ordinary interest for any living 
being except myself. Neverthe- 
less, I heard it with a pang of 
genuine grief; for Moghalkot 
Post was my home for nearly 
three years, and when I heard 
of the destruction of the old 
fort I found that I loved Mog- 
halkot more than I had realised. 


COATMAN, 


On the far western verge of 
Sheranistan stood the Post, at 
the entrance to the dark and 
dangerous Chuhar Khel defile, 
that sword-ecut in the giant 
Suleiman Mountains, so narrow 
and so deep that for days in the 
heart of winter no ray of sun- 
light falls on the road or on the 
rushing, foaming torrent down 
below as it forces its way by 
sheer brute strength through 
the massy boulders and other 
obstacles which seek to obstruct 
its course. Barely twenty paces 
separated the northern wall of 
the Post from the edge of the 
cliff which rose sixty feet sheer 
from the racing water. Its 
voice was always in our ears, 
loud and boisterous even when 
the stream was low; full, 
vibrant, and infinitely menacing 
when it was in spate. Once, 
after a cloud-burst in eastern 
Afghanistan, the flood all but 
lapped over the edge of the cliff, 
and a man lying on his belly 
could plunge his arm deep into 
the water. 

In Moghalkot I made friends 
perforce with solitude. Two 
days’ march towards the east, 
where the farthest eastern 
border of Sheranistan became 
the western border of British 
India, lay Draban Fort, gar- 
risoned like Moghalkot by my 
Frontier Constabulary. Fifty 
miles farther east from Draban 
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was the garrison town of Dera 
Ismail Khan, where my nearest 
neighbours of my own race were 
to be found. But the country 
between Dera Ismail Khan and 
Draban was a nightmare region, 
lifeless, sterile, and uninhabit- 
able, a land whose function it 
was to furnish hiding-places for 
raiding gangs from the hills, 
alternately «a burning fiery 
furnace in summer and a frozen 
wilderness in winter. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that 
only rarely did any British 
officer undertake the comfortless 
journey to Draban, and more 
rarely still did one penetrate 
farther and cross the border at 
Draban to visit me in my lonely 
eyrie in the shadow of the 
sinister gorge. To such as came 
there, two or three in all my 
long sojourn in Moghalkot, I 
could offer but Spartan enter- 
tainment. In the two rooms of 
the officers’ quarters were two 
string-beds of primitive country 
make, one easy-chair battered 
and worn and older than myself, 
three wooden chairs, and a rough 
table made of the wood of the 
long-leaved pine which grows 
at six thousand feet in those 
hills. I never knew the original 
colour of the torn shreds of 
carpet on the floor, and pictures 
there were none. 

My food matched my lodging 
in pristine simplicity. Bread 
was unobtainable, but after a 
time the chupatti—the pancake- 
thin unleavened bread of flour 
and water which was my sepoys’ 
staple diet—was accepted un- 
complainingly by me as _ its 
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substitute, and now and again 
a few potatoes made their 
welcome appearance. Unleav- 
ened bread, rice, occasionally a 
skinny fowl, and, on high days 
and holidays, a sheep or goat 
shared by the whole garrison 
made up my diet. Our one 
luxury was tea, of which we 
drank enough to frighten an 
Australian. My men were all 
strict Moslems, holding alcoholic 
liquors in deepest detestation, 
and I knew better than to 
expose myself to their tempta- 
tion in a place like Moghalkot. 
In the hot weather my day’s 
work was over by six o’clock in 
the morning except when we 
were out in pursuit of raiders or 
to thwart a foray. Before three 
o’clock of a winter’s afternoon 
the sun dipped below the 
summit of the nine thousand 
feet high Tor Ghar which rose 
almost at our western gate, and 
the nights were very long. 
Danger met me whenever I set 
foot outside the gate of the Post, 
and loneliness and discomfort 
were with me always. 

Why should I love Moghalkot 
as I do, and why should I mourn 
its downfall? I know the reason 
well. The years I spent there 
were the best years of my youth, 
and so the lonely frontier strong- 
hold is part of that golden age 
for me. To win to the Frontier 
in those days was to step clear 
of the ruck of one’s fellows out 
on to the high road which led 
sometimes to fame and fortune 
and sometimes to death, but 
always to opportunity and 
adventure. For these things 
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we who served on those grim 
marches forsook willingly the 
lures and joys of civilisation, 
counting the bargain as in our 
favour. 

I was twenty-three years of 
age when I first went to the 
Frontier, and my heart beat 
high as I halted my platoon of 
Afridis in the courtyard of 
Moghalkot Post and heard the 
hollow reverberations of thesound 
of their rifles on the iron-hard 
ground when I gave the ‘“‘ Order 
Arms.” For the courtyard was 
an acoustic freak in which a 
staccato order, the tramp of 
marching feet, and the clash 
of weapons and accoutrements 
set queer booming echoes rolling 
from wall to wall. 

Every detail of that short, 
dark January day comes back 
to me now as I live it over again: 
the cold, heavy shadow of the 
Tor Ghar, behind which the sun 
had already dipped, lying dark 
over the Post ; the scanty snow- 
flakes whirling in the air; the 
hard Red Indian faces of my 
Khyber Pass Afridis, and the 
hoarse, brawling voice of the 
torrent sweeping from Afghan- 
istan down the mighty glacis of 
the Sherani slopes. I feel once 
more the chill of that far-away 
winter evening striking through 
my sheepskin coat, and I smell 
again the reek of the pine-wood 
smoke from the sepoys’ cooking- 
fires. I had reached the Fron- 
tier, my boyhood’s dream, at 
last, and as I stood on the 
parapet in the fast-falling dark- 
ness and looked at the ring 
of alien hills around me they 
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seemed to stare back, taking my 
measure with the same kind of 
appraising look that I bent on 
them, as though they and I 
were opponents in a boxing 
ring. 

Danger, sickness, utter weari- 
ness of mind and body and 
spirit, all these things I was 
to know, and imminent hair- 
breadth escapes in flood, on 
dangerous hillsides, and from 
men as hard as the rocks among 
which they lurked and fought. 
But also I was to know the 
potent magic of high mountains ; 
the ineffable charm of the swiftly 
flying days of spring when, with 
@ gracious gesture, she crowned 
the stern brows of the hills with 
flowers and turned their sullen 
drabness to sweet colour and 
flashing light; the beauty of 
the setting sun staining high 
snow-fields to deep crimson ; 
the peace of untrodden glens 
and of lonely highland pathways 
winding deeper and ever deeper 
into unknown hills. There was 
fishing in the streams, and game, 
both big and smali, on the 
mountains such as men travel 
hundreds of miles and spend no 
inconsiderable fortunes to find 
and enjoy, and these things 
were no less delightful because 
at any moment I, the hunter, 
might become the hunted. 

Above all, there was the com- 
panionship of my men, and in 
the end that all but destroyed 
the feeling of solitude arising 
out of my estrangement from 
others of my own race and 
speech. The relationship of the 
British officer of the old Indian 
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Army or Police with his men 
was one of those subtle mysteries 
of the human spirit which thwart 
attempts to pin them down in 
words. It was a real unity of 
interest, a psychic bond which 
grew stronger under strain, a 
community of experience which 
turned differences of race and 
religion into trivialities of no 
account. Drawn as my men 
were from the chief fighting 
tribes and clans of the Frontier, 
there was that in their make-up 
which chimed with something 
deep and elemental in my own, 
and after a while I found myself 
sensitive to their moods, aware 
of their emotions, sometimes, 
it almost seemed, of their 
thoughts. And they accepted 


me as belonging rightly to their 
company, talking freely to me, 
a8 man to man, on our long 
marches or at night as we lay 


in our bivouac among the rocks 
on the hillside or by some 
mountain stream. Strong and 
invincible was that bond, harder 
and finer it grew under the 
strokes of danger and adversity. 
Only the slow, creeping rot of 
politics could dissolve it. 
Memories innumerable of 
those old days crowd into my 
mind as I think of them. I have 
seen a wolf lope along a few feet 
in front of us as we lay to wind- 
ward in a patch of spear-grass ; 
I have heard from afar the call 
of rutting mountain goats and 
sensed the flight of birds migrat- 
ing high above us in the dark- 
ness of the night. I have seen 
wandering lights where there 
was no one to carry them, and 
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I have been turned back from 
a shunned and sinister hillock 
by some force unseen and un- 
known which yet was as real as 
a sword. These and many other 
strange, simple, mysterious, and 
macabre experiences were the 
things that had to take the 
place for me of the social life 
of men of my age at home. I 
was and am content for it to be 
so, and if I could put the clock 
back I would choose that life 
again. 

How primitive do all its ex- 
ternal conditions seem now, 
although it is little more than 
@ quarter of a century ago since 
I lived it! There was no broad- 
casting then, no mechanical 
transport and no aeroplanes, 
at any rate for us. A single 
telephone-line kept me in touch 
with Draban on the very rare 
occasions when it had not been 
cut by the tribesmen. So I was 
thrown back on my own 
resources for spiritual comfort 
and intellectual intercourse, for 
these could not be provided by 
my sepoys. I read much in my 
austere quarters in Moghalkot 
Post, borrowing the books from 
the fine Punjab Library in 
Lahore. A day and a night 
in the train brought them to 
Bhakkar, the railway station 
on the left bank of the Indus, 
the bank opposite to Dera 
Ismail Khan, whither they were 
conveyed by boat—another full 
day’s journey it might be in the 
hot weather when the great 
river was in flood. Three days 
later still they reached me on 
the back of a camel of the 
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monthly convoy to Fort Sande- 
man in Zhob. 

I would come down from my 
long vigil—which started before 
dawn—in the key picket 
position, and there the parcel 
would be on my table. History, 
philosophy and memoirs would 
be there, and always one at 
least of the great and precious 
things of literature, the only 
substitutes possible to me for 
the music, the theatre, the talk, 
and the social intercourse I had 
forgone in order to serve on 
the North-West Frontier of 
India. During those lonely 
months and years I made a 
serious study of Indian history 
and philosophy and literature, 
among other things making 
acquaintance with surprised 
delight with the works of the 
novelists and poets and letter- 
writers of the new Urdu school 
of Northern India. From this 
studious occupation I gained an 
inner peace, an immense satis- 
faction, and a mental recreation 
which strengthened me for my 
daily round. In it I found a 
safe stronghold into which I 
could retreat when loneliness and 
a longing for social and physical 
satisfactions threatened to press 
too sorely upon me. It blended 
with my strenuous outside work 
to form the chequered pattern of 
my life in Moghalkot Post. 

Through fifteen hundred miles, 
from Gilgit in Central Asia down 
to the barren wastes where 
Balochistan and Persian Seistan 
run together to the Arabian 
Sea, strung at irregular intervals 
along the vast loop of India’s 
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frontier, were other forts like 
Moghalkot, and in many of 
them young men of my own 
generation were living through 
experiences like mine. The 
Gilgit Scouts, the Khyber Rifles, 
the Waziristan Militia, the Fron- 
tier Constabulary, the Baloch 
Levy ; these and other partisan 
fighting units lying on and across 
the border in advance of the 
regular troops provided the 
avenue to adventure for young 
British officers throughout a 
hundred years. It was in 1848 
that we reached the North-West 
Frontier and in 1947 that we 
abandoned it. But during those 
hundred years that restless 
border was well and truly held, 
generation by generation. The 
young men who were its wardens 
held it at the cost of hardship 
endured with fortitude, loneli- 
ness encountered with invincible 
cheerfulness, and danger which 
was reckoned as one of the 
attractions of the service. Some 
there were who rose to fame and 
left their names and deeds as 
part of British India’s epic 
story. Others, and they were 
the greater number, had as their 
meed no more than the know- 
ledge that they had done their 
duty, stinting nothing that it 
was in their power to give. 
And there were others yet whose 
bodies lie in frontier graves 
awaiting the great reveille, those 
who had been faithful to their 
trust even unto death. 
Throughout those hundred 
years the Frontier was never 
at rest. Every day and every 
hour of every day, in some part 
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of that turbulent fifteen-hundred- 
mile-long stretch, Scouts, Rifles, 
Militia, Constabulary, or Levies 
were in motion, fighting, re- 
connoitring, pursuing, searching. 
The fiercest heat of summer and 
the deadliest cold of the high 
hills in winter neither daunted 
nor deterred them, and when 
the fighting and pursuit was 
over they went back to their 
austere and comfortless forts 
and waited for the next call. 
Sometimes there were grim- 
mer foes even than the fighting 
tribesmen to test their man- 
hood. Disease, which no valour 
and no watchfulness could keep 
at bay, would sometimes strike 
them, far away as they were 
from any doctor, and then they 
would have to do the best they 
could until medical help arrived 
or the stricken be evacuated to 
British India. Malaria, dysen- 
tery, enteric, smallpox, and 
even that fell malady anthrax, 
would attack one of those lonely 
garrisons to make the fiercest 
fight with corporeal antagonists 
seem as nothing. In the dread- 
ful influenza epidemic of 1918 
whole garrisons were smitten, 
but, even so, the survivors stood 
to their duty, and, sublime 
expression of the human spirit, 
went out to help the neighbour- 
ing tribesmen who were equally 
sore smitten; for in that awful 
hour all arms were laid down and 
suffering men remembered only 
that they were of one kind. 
But this was a rare, perhaps 
@ unique interlude. Restlessly 
and ineessantly the waves of 
tribal aggression beat against 
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the wall of our frontier defence 
throughout those hundred years. 
At intervals, as with the waves 
of the natural sea, the wave of 
aggression rose higher and 
stronger and swept farther for- 
ward than usual. On rare 
occasions it even attained some- 
thing of the strength and 
destructiveness of a tidal wave, 
breaching our advanced defences 
and thus forcing upon a resentful 
Indian Government an always 
costly full-dress campaign. 

All these things and many 
more besides did Moghalkot Post 
see during its lifetime. Set 
though it was in the midst of 
withdrawn, little-known, and 
still partly unsurveyed and un- 
mapped hills, the little square 
fort was the focal point of the 
social life of its wild region, and 
so it remained until 1947, when 
its gates were taken away and 
its walls breached and it died 
with the system of frontier 
defence of which it was so 
sturdy a unit. At the beginning 
of every winter the caravans of 
the fighting Afghan traders came 
through the Chuhar Khel rift 
into Sheranistan, and with each 
returning summer they went 
back, traversing slowly and with 
infinite caution on the ground 
the journey which the migrat- 
ing birds accomplished so easily 
and swiftly along their aerial 
high roads which looked down 
even on the Takht itself. 

Many of those Afghans were 
far-wandering folk ; for they had 
travelled to distant Australia 
and South America and other 
outland parts. The throng and 
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clamour of their visits thus 
linked the lonely mountain for- 
tress for a fleeting moment with 
the great world outside Sheran- 
istan—with Lahore and Cawn- 
pur, with Bombay and Calcutta, 
and, far, far beyond them, with 
Sydney and Buenos Aires and 
Nairobi and Vancouver. Broken 
men who had transgressed the 
iron rules of tribal custom fled 
sometimes to us for sanctuary. 
Men of tiny unlisted clans, who 
had heard in their remote glens 
and high pastures of a mighty 
building at the mouth of the 
Chuhar Khel defile, would creep 
in awe and wonder to within 
eye-shot of our little fort to 
marvel at what must have 
seemed to them a thing almost 
too great for mortal hands to 
have raised. Sometimes at sun- 
rise I would find a band of 


tribesmen waiting to make some 


request, to convey a warning or 
even to propound a riddle, and 
often at night my men and I 
would be aware, we knew not 
how, of hostile presences on the 
slopes or among the rocks about 
the fort. And once a woman 
came to our gates in misery and 
terror to escape the grim penalty 
of the stern Mosaic and Islamic 
law for her who should be taken 
in adultery. She was appealing 
to men who, for aught she knew, 
might be as cruel and ruthless 
as those who pursued her, but 
somehow or other the know- 
ledge had crept into her poor 
tortured mind that if only she 
could win to the shadow of the 
square of coloured bunting that 
flew above the fort no man dare 
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harm her. We gave her sanc- 
tuary, but we had to fight to 
defend her, as the graves of 
two of my strong young soldiers 
bear witness to this day. 

The tribesmen brought their 
sick to the “ Feringhi”’ with a 
simple faith in the omnicom- 
petence of the white man, and 
others came with the pathetic- 
ally crude and scanty products 
of their soil and industry to 
barter with my sepoys for a 
handful of flour or a few onions. 
How strange that such simples 
as these should have filled long 
days with interest and be so 
well remembered after so many 
years! Inside the walls that 
are now lying on the ground I 
have held an inquest on a man 
slain in a feud that began in the 
foothills of the Hindu Kush 
Mountains in Afghanistan, and 
was pursued in Zanzibar and on 
the high seas of the South 
Atlantic and brought to a close 
in the narrow Pass of the Tang 
Walwast high on the slopes 
of the Takht-i-Suleiman. In 
Moghalkot Post, too, I have 
arbitrated in a dispute over the 
price of a Sherani bride and 
have seen @ mullah cast out the 
devils from an epileptic. There 
I conducted the high diplomatic 
negotiations of that primitive 
region in talks about grazing 
disputes between Sheranis and 
Zmarrais and Isots and Powin- 
dahs, about the kidnapping of 
women and the theft of goats, 
and, every now and then, about 
a blood-feud, a murderous out- 
rage, or a set fight between rival 
factions. 
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Yet, as I look back now on that 
old frontier system, I see very 
clearly that the prime character- 
istic of the little fort at Moghalkot 
was that it was a symbol—for us 
British and for the tribesmen 
too. To the hillmen it symbol- 
ised the ubiquitous strength of 
® mighty alien power which 
could be neither withstood nor 
comprehended, a thing so utterly 
foreign, so irresistible, so abstract 
in essence that it took its place 
in their minds with the natural 
elements of the physical universe. 
The tribesmen knew that if they 
attacked our little force, no 
matter what the outcome might 
be, sooner or liter there would 
arrive from both east and west 
armies with cavalry and artillery 
and all manner of other marvel- 
lous weapons, which would roll 
over them without effort or 
hesitation. To us British the 
fort was a symbol of military 
power and imperial achievement. 
We had fought our way to that 
last lonely corner of Empire step 
by step from Fort Saint George 
in Madras two thousand miles 
and more away, taking nearly 
three hundred years on the road, 
centuries during which we had 
planted our flag in all the oceans 
and continents of the world, and 
laid the foundations across the 
Atlantic of what is now the 
mightiest nation on earth. 

And now we know that it was 
at Moghalkot Post that the wave 
of British imperial expansion 
threw its line to the farthest 
point it was to reach, a strange 
and striking destiny for that 
lonely little stronghold set in 
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the wild withdrawn mountains 
of the unknown country of an 
obscure frontier tribe. Strange 
but true; for, with the eighteen- 
nineties, the political, economic, 
military, and basic ideological 
conditions of the world began to 
accelerate their rate of change, 
speeding up the slow and barely 
perceptible rhythm which had 
been their tempo since the 
Renaissance and the great age 
of geographical discoveries, to 
the headlong and, perhaps, un- 
controllable speed which is the 
pace of their Gadarene rush 
today. The primitive world 
ceased to be the stage on which 
empire-builders could win fame 
for themselves and dominion 
for their peoples. The power 
politics of the great nations 
began then to set the limiting 
conditions and the ultimate 
sanctions for all expansionist 
enterprises, and thenceforth the 
building of a Moghalkot Post, 
with all that it implied, was to 
become the crucial test of the 
might and prestige of the mighty 
ones of the earth. The shadow 
of the twentieth century loomed 
already over those years between 
1890 and 1900, and ideas, con- 
ditions, and activities which had 
been in tune with the state of 
things for nearly four hundred 
years began to give place to 
those others which are still 
moulding and transforming the 
conditions of our life today. 
There were to be no more little 
wars after the South African 
War which closed the 1890's. 
Henceforward, any war in which 
a Great Power was involved was 
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to become by that very fact a 
World War. 

And my little Moghalkot was 
# symbol of this also. Half-way 
in space between the uttermost 
north of the Frontier at Gilgit 
and its farthest south on the 
coast of the Arabian Sea where 
the long border-line ended at 
last, half-way, too, in time 
between the end of the Sikh 
Wars when we advanced to the 
Frontier and 1947 when we left 
it, Moghalkot Post was built to 
crown the operations which 
finally established the peace of 
British Balochistan. Thereafter 
the position was stabilised along 
that border of heroic deeds and 
long memories, and stabilised it 
remained until everything was 
thrown again into the melting 
pot in 1947. With the final 


settlement in Balochistan came 
the attempt to link the North- 


West Frontier and Balochistan 
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by a road which should be kept 
open and safe by tribal units 
under British officers, and so, in 
this ultimate corner of the North- 
West Frontier, Moghalkot Post 
was built. In those same years 
of the 1890's we completed the 
making of the Frontier at Chitral 
and Gilgit and Hunza Nagar, 
and thereafter we rested at the 
points we had reached except 
for the last convulsive plunge in 
central Waziristan in the closing 
days of British rule in India. 
Thus, with the final settlement 
of Balochistan in the Zhob 
campaign of 1894 and the cam- 
paigns of the three succeeding 
years in the far north, the long 
expansion of British power in 
India came to a halt. After that 
the story is one of decline and, 
in the end, of fall. And Moghal- 
kot Post symbolises that too. 
“The gates are gone and its 
walls are lying on the ground.” 





MY 


FRIEND KWASI. 


BY EBROCK VALDROSS. 


“WHAT a grand policeman 
he might have been, had he not 
been a criminal.”” Many times 
I said that to myself in those 
distant days when Kwasi Tan- 
tum was still living dangerously 
as @ magic ‘ money-doubler,’ 
and even today I feel that my 
judgment was not at fault. 
The devil of it was that he— 
swindler as he was—and I, 
Provincial Police Commissioner, 
ought to have been enemies ; 
yet we were friends from our 
first encounter. 

It was at a Red Cross Meeting, 
one sultry December evening in 
1916, that I first saw him. As 
an effort for the Red Cross the 
gathering was in the nature of 
The District 
Commissioner who had con- 
vened the Meeting must well 
have known it; for the State— 
which, because it might be 
unfair to designate it more 
clearly today, I shall call Kinrah 
—had, in all its history, never 
been other than isolationist and 
non-co-operative. The Kinrah 
tribe, from its Head Chief down- 
wards, did not like us, and 
permitted us to know it, and, 
so far as Kinrah State took any 
interest in the First World War, 
it was inclined to be, in its 
sympathies, on the side of our 
enemies. 

As I looked at the faces of 
the crowd in the Court-house 
that evening, I found myself 
thinking what an ill-favoured 
and disgruntled - looking tribe 
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the Kinrahs were. Then my 
eyes crossed those of a bright- 
eyed smiling little man sitting 
near a group of Chiefs. He 
was an outstandingly well- 
dressed and good-looking Gold 
Coast African, in a beautifully 
coloured silk ketacloth; and 
his alert expression of interest in 
the proceedings was strikingly 
different from the sullen apathy 
on the faces of his neighbours. 
Sitting close behind me on the 
platform was one of the District 
Commissioner’s senior clerks. I 
turned and asked him who the 
well-dressed little stranger might 
be. As I asked the question I 
was surprised to see sudden fear 
spring into the clerk’s eyes ; and 
he hesitated for a moment before 
he replied. 

“That small lame man, sit- 
ting with the Chiefs? I have 
heard that his name is Tantum, 
and that he is a cocoa-broker 
from the Central Province ; but 
I do not know him to speak to, 
he is not a friend of mine.” 

The too obviously guarded 
answer showed clearly that he 
was concealing something from 
me; and I was still looking at 
the stranger and pondering the 
clerk’s alarm at my question, 
when the Meeting took a most 
unexpected turn. The linguist 
of the Head Chief rose and 
announced to us that his Chief 
was making a personal donation 
of £100 to the District Commis- 
sioner’s collection for the Red 
Cross ; and before our applause 
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had fully subsided several of the 
Sub-Chiefs rose, in turn; and 
stated their intention of giving 
sums varying from £5 up to 
£20. The Kinrahkrom Red Cross 
Meeting had been by no means 
the ‘flop’ that we had expected. 

A few minutes later, as the 
crowd was dispersing, I saw 
Superintendent Mr Earl Montego 
standing outside the Court- 
house; and I noticed with 
particular interest that he gave 
® very friendly smile to the 
man Tantum as he passed. It 
was evident that they were 
acquainted, so next morning I 
asked the Superintendent what 
he knew about the smartly 
dressed little man. 

“Well, sir, I hardly know 
him at all,” said he, speaking 
out of a completely blank 
‘poker face. “ He is only a 


visitor here, staying a few days 


with the Head Chief. I don’t 
know where he comes from, or 
what work he does. His name 
I have heard is Kwasi Tantum.” 

Again I had the feeling that 
much was being hidden from 
me. Yet Mr EBarl Montego was 
@ most trustworthy Station 
Officer — a hard - bitten, grey- 
haired, ex-C.S.M. of the West 
India Regiment, and his loyalty 
was above doubt. That there 
was some mystery about Kwasi 
Tantum I was quite certain, and 
I was determined to find out 
just what that mystery could be. 

As soon as I got back to 
my Provincial Headquarters at 
Sekondi, I took steps to get the 
information; and it was a 
matter of a fortnight or three 
weeks before I had the story in 
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full. It was this. Everybody 
at Kinrahkrom had known that 
the Chiefs were determined to 
give nothing to the British Red 
Cross, and that the Head Chief 
had intended to refuse even to 
attend the Meeting. Then, only 
a few days before the Meeting, 
Kwasi Tantum had arrived at 
Kinrahkrom, and had at once 
made a formal call on the Head 
Chief. In conversation he had 
said that it would appear shame- 
ful if the wealthy Kinrah State 
gave no donation to the Red 
Cross funds, when all the other 
Gold Coast States had given 
generously. He was met with 
the usual Kinrah denial of 
wealth ; and, having listened to 
that, had said, ‘‘I am, as you 
may have heard, the famous 
magician. Let me help you in 
this matter if you are short of 
money. Hand me some money 
this evening, and by tomorrow 
morning—by use of my own 
secret magic—it will have 
become doubled. If you give 
me £100—in silver florins or in 
gold sovereigns—tonight, it will 
be £200 by early tomorrow morn- 
ing. Then you can take back 
your original £100 and give 
the magic £100 to the District 
Commissioner at his Red Cross 
Meeting.” 

The Head Chief, and a few of 
the Sub-Chiefs who had been 
present at the interview, had 
handed to Kwasi Tantum sums 
varying from £100 to £5; and 
the following morning each had 
received from Kwasi Tantum a 
sum exactly double of that 
deposited. Everybody in Kin- 
rahkrom — excepting only the 
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Europeans — knew about this 
feat, and nobody there doubted 
that the money was doubled 
by magic. 

So that was why my faithful 
old bulldog of a Jamaican Super- 
intendent had not been frank 
with me. The stupid old man 
actually believed in Kwasi 
Tantum’s magic powers of 
doubling money. 

I called Superintendent Earl 
Montego into Sekondi; and, 
as soon as he reported, taxed 
him with concealing informa- 
tion from me. He was genuinely 
embarrassed and apologetic, but 
even towards the end of a 
stormy interview he infuriated 
me by saying, “‘ You see, Mr 
Commissioner, it is too hard 
for us black men to talk openly 
about magic with our European 
officers. You white men don’t 


believe in magic like we do, and 
80 you make magic unlawful ; 
but Kwasi Tantum is a real 
magician—just like King Solo- 


mon was. Mr Tantum really 
did double nearly £300 for the 
Chiefs at Kinrahkrom; and he 
never even charged them a penny 
for doing it!” 

I certainly did my best to 
send the Superintendent back 
to his station a chastened and 
wiser man; but, since he had 
the faults as well as the virtues 
of a true son of the Jamaican 
mountains, I suspect that in his 
innermost mind he remained 
convinced that all white men 
were basically ignorant about 
real and genuine magic. 

I could only wait and watch 
until Kwasi Tantum exploited 
his well-purchased publicity at 
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Kinrahkrom, but my _ watch- 
ing brought nothing but work 
and disappointment ; for Kwasi 
Tantum had made his “ kill” 
and got clean away with it. 
Only a few days after the Red 
Cross Meeting he had inveigled 
a reputedly close-fisted Lagosian 
moneylender into giving him 
£700 to double. After several 
days he had announced to the 
Lagosian—with deep regret— 
that his efforts had, for once, 
failed. The £700, instead of 
becoming magically doubled, 
had magically disappeared into 
thin air. The Lagosian com- 
plained about this swindle at 
the Head Chief’s Tribunal at 
Kinrahkrom, and got neither 
assistance nor sympathy. Later 
he attempted to initiate a civil 
action for “‘ recovery of debt” 
against Kwasi Tantum in the 
District Commissioner’s Court, 
but the sum of £700 was beyond 
the limit of jurisdiction of the 
District Commissioner’s Court, 
and he was advised by the Bench 
to take his case to the Divisional 
Court at Sekondi. This he never 
did; so it seemed that he had 
come to the conclusion that he 
had better cut his losses on 
magic transactions and get on 
with his life’s business of lend- 
ing money at interest. 

As soon a8 I heard of the affair 
I took the trouble to make the 
three days’ bush-trek to Kinrah- 
krom. When I saw the Lagosian 
moneylender he would not 
admit to me that he had 
employed Kwasi Tantum to 
double money for him, and he 
was generally so untruthful and 
evasive that I could get no 
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assistance from him. What I 
did find out was that, in attempt- 
ing to initiate his civil action 
against Kwasi Tantum in the 
District Commissioner’s Court, 
the Lagosian had sworn a false 
affidavit such as could have 
resulted in his conviction for 
perjury. He was in no position 
to pursue his action any further, 
and Kwasi Tantum must have 
known it. 

One sunny morning a few 
weeks later I saw a very smartly 
dressed and debonair Kwasi 
Tantum limping jauntily past 
my Office. On an impulse of the 
moment I sent the office orderly 
to ask him to come to see me. 
He came at once, accepted the 
chair I offered, and, without 
waiting for me to open the 
conversation, smilingly said, 
“To what good fortune may I 
attribute the honour of this 
unexpected invitation, Mr Com- 
missioner of Police? Unless my 
memory is strangely at fault I 
do not think that you and I 
have ever met before.” 

His spoken English was as 
perfect as that of any West 
African professional man I have 
ever met, and his manners were 
superlative; he had me baffled 
at every turn. When I told 
him nearly all I knew about his 
recent escapades at Kinrahkrom, 
he grinned frankly and said, 
“But, Mr Commissioner of 
Police, you will surely agree 
that I did a service to the 
British Red Cross. Those un- 
pleasant Kinrah Chiefs were 
unwilling—until I intervened— 
to give any donations to the 
fund, and no person whatever 
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was defrauded or swindled on 
that occasion. As regards that 
litigious Nigerian usurer, the 
matter between us is purely our 
private affair of business, and 
he makes no allegation of crime 
against me. I am quite at a 
loss to see why either he or 1 
should be expected to discuss 
our business affairs with a 
police officer.” 

His confounded 
charm of manner, and his 
damned impudence were too 
much for my gravity. I found 
myself laughing with him; and 
right up to the moment that he 
was about to leave my office he 
continued to score most of the 
points. As he rose, I said, 
“Well, Mr Tantum, I have 
enjoyed meeting you. I cer- 
tainly hope that our future 
encounters will be as amusing 
as this one—to both of us; but, 
if I may advise you, I feel that 
you would be more free from 
supervision if you conducted all 
your business outside this Prov- 
ince of the Colony.”’ He parried 
that with, “‘Oh! Surely not a 
threat, sir. I thought that you 
were being so friendly.” 

He was leaving as jauntily as 
he had entered ; but for a short 
moment I was to see him dis- 
concerted. As he was crossing 
the doorstep I heard, from just 
outside, the hearty West Country 
voice of Tom Martyn, the Euro- 
pean jailer at the Central Prison, 
saying, “ Hallo, Kwasi, my old 
son. Well met indeed. Where 
have you been all those long 
dull years since we parted?” 
Very hastily Kwasi Tantum 
stepped outside. The two stood 


logic, his 
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talking quietly for a minute or 
two on the verandah ; and then 
Tom Martyn entered my office 
and said, ‘“ Fancy me meeting 
my favourite ‘old boy’ coming 
out of your office. Kwasi’s a 
grand little chap. I never had 
a prisoner I liked better.” 
Somehow it had not occurred 
to me that Kwasi Tantum had 
®@ prison record, he seemed 80 
carefree and youthful ; but Tom 
Martyn told me that, nearly 
seven years earlier, he had done 
an eighteen months’ term of 
imprisonment for fraud. ‘“ And 
a grand little chap he was. The 
very best convict clerk I have 
ever had. Most of the money- 
doublers that come to me are 
just cunning, lazy half-literate 
swine, but Kwasi was a little 
ray of sunshine. I only wish I 
had him inside on a ‘ lifer’.”’ 


One morning, a few weeks 
later, I met Kwasi Tantum on 
the train as I was travelling up 


to Tarkwa. As I was passing 
his compartment he smiled 
cheerfully at me and said, ‘Good 
morning, sir. You on tour 
again?” I stopped for a 
moment and asked him if he 
was acting on the good advice 
I had given him. ‘“ Hardly a 
move-out of the Province by 
me,” he said. ‘“ Just a business 
trip, in Ashanti, which may last 
@ matter of weeks or months.” 

In idle chaff I said, “‘ Not 
doubling your railway ticket 
today, on your way up to 
Kumasi I suppose?” and in 
the best of good humour he 
smiled indulgently at my rather 
poor joke and countered with 
‘““Why, no, sir. I had never 
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even thought of such a scheme 
as that. Surely to do so would 
be unlawful; would it not?” 
It amused me mildly at the time, 
but I was not pleased with myself 
when, about six weeks later, the 
Traffic Superintendent of the 
G.C. Railway told me a story 
about the guard on the down 
train having got some hare- 
brained idea that a passenger 
had travelled down to Sekondi, 
the day before, by magically 
doubling a ticket from Kumasi 
to Obuasi. The guard was 
positive that when he first exam- 
ined tickets, shortly after the 
train left Kumasi, the passenger 
had a ticket only to Obuasi. 
When he noticed the passenger 
still on the train after it had 
passed Obuasi, he challenged 
him for travelling beyond his 
destination, but when the ticket 
was again produced it had 
become a  Sekondi _ ticket. 
Several African passengers in 
the same compartment told the 
guard that the passenger was 
a famous magician, and that 
they had actually seen him 
“double” the ticket by his 
magic. The guard—a reason- 
ably well-educated Creole from 
Freetown — detained the pas- 
senger on the arrival of the train 
at Sekondi, and took him, and 
the magic ticket, to the Euro- 
pean station-master. But the 
station-master, having assured 
himself that the ticket was 
genuine, allowed the passenger 
to pass out into the street. The 
Traffic Superintendent was sur- 
prised and amused at the guard’s 
credulity, and he thought the 
story a great joke. I felt no 
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temptation whatever to tell him 
what I thought about it. 

So Kwasi Tantum had remem- 
bered my carelessly offered 
suggestion, and had, I feared, 
used it as ‘‘ ground-bait.” I 
made up my mind to go gunning 
for him, and to do everything 
possible to chase him out of the 
Western Province as soon as 
possible, but when I looked for 
him he had disappeared. When, 
several weeks later, he made use 
of that ground-bait, it was well 
outside my zone of activity. I 
was grateful to the little varmint 
for that—I even began to think 
that there might be some grace 
in him. 

It was my “opposite number” 
from Cape Coast who told me 
the story. An Ashanti cocoa- 
broker had complained to the 
African Superintendent of Police 
at Saltpond that a magician 
named Kwasi Tantum had 
stolen £600 from him. He had 
first met Kwasi Tantum on the 
train travelling down from 
Kumasi to Sekondi, and had seen 
that he was a great magician. 
A fortnight later he again met 
Kwasi Tantum, at Saltpond. 
Tantum had doubled first £5 
and later £20 for him; but 
later when he had given him 
£300 to double, Tantum had 
kept the whole £600 resulting, 
and had given him nothing at 
all. To the Superintendent of 
Police, who had a considerable 
experience of money - doubling 
cases, it all looked simple 
enough. He arrested Kwasi 
Tantum, on a warrant, for fraud 
in respect of the £300: but no 
sooner had he made the arrest 
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than he discovered that he had 
rushed his jumps and was likely 
to be in trouble. Kwasi Tan- 
tum, after being charged and 
eautioned, had volunteered a 
short statement that the £300 
was a loan under a signed and 
witnessed agreement of which 
he could produce a copy. It 
was, he said, a complete surprise 
to him to be arrested, and he 
proposed to instruct his solicitor 
to take action for damages 
against all parties concerned in 
his unjustifiable arrest and deten- 
tion. He named as his solicitor 
a most redoubtable practitioner 
at Cape Coast, and refused to 
amplify or explain his statement 
in any way before consulting him. 

The Superintendent was so 
seared by this that he sent a 
8.0.8. telegram to the Com- 
missioner of Police at Cape 
Coast; and he went at once to 
Saltpond and took charge of 
the case. Under his investiga- 
tion the charge against Kwasi 
Tantum fell to pieces almost at 
@ touch. The Ashanti cocoa- 
broker at first denied ever sign- 
ing a loan agreement, and firmly 
asserted that any signature said 
to be his must be a forgery. 
When confronted by a witness 
who saw him sign the agree- 
ment, he grudgingly admitted 
that the signature was his after 
all, but then changed the story 
and said that Kwasi Tantum had 
refused to accept the £300 for 
magic doubling unless the docu- 
ment was first signed. He had, 
he asserted, been ready to sign 
any document in order to get. 
Kwasi Tantum to double the 
£300 for him. 
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The witness to the signature, 
@ Fanti Tribunal clerk, proved 
to be altogether on Kwasi Tan- 
tum’s side. He was ready to 
swear that no mention of money- 
doubling was made by either 
party. He regarded the trans- 
action as a loan between cocoa- 
brokers, such as he frequently 
witnessed. 

When the Commissioner of 
Police saw Kwasi Tantum, in 
custody, Tantum was not in a 
helpful mood. His attitude was 
clear. ‘‘ Not one word more from 
me. I have already said enough 
to disprove the charge upon 
which I have been falsely arrested. 
I demand instant release from 
custody, and I shall certainly 
consult my lawyer about an 
action for damages in respect 
of my arrest.” 

Listening to my opposite 
number’s story I could see that 
it was not only the rather slap- 
dash African Superintendent 
that had been scared by Kwasi 
Tantum’s threats; for within 
a few hours of that interview 
the charge against Kwasi Tan- 
tum was formally withdrawn. 
Even some weeks later, when 
the story was related to me, 
there was still considerable 
“wind up” about the possi- 
bility of an action for damages 
against the police. 

It must have been eighteen 
months or more before I again 
met Kwasi Tantum. One day 
towards the end of the cocoa 
season he limped briskly into 
my office and announced, “I 
have come to ask of you, sir, a 
favour of a somewhat personal 
nature.” I had been waiting to 
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meet him again, and was per- 
haps a little flattered at his 
keeping out of my Province so 
long; so I offered him a chair. 

Speaking with a beautifully 
acted manner of deep respect, 
and yet with just the hint of a 
smile in the corners of his eyes, 
he said, ‘‘I wondered, Mr Com- 
missioner of Police, if I could 
perhaps prevail upon you to 
withdraw your embargo on my 
presence in this Province. I am, 
as you must know, a cocoa- 
broker. I have had two fairly 
successful seasons elsewhere 
since you and I last met, and 
now I should like to round off 
this season’s business by buying 
a few more tons. I understand 
that there is a small late-season 
crop out towards the Western 
Frontier: I trust that you will 
see your way to permit me to 
go there.” 

Since he certainly knew, quite 
as well as I did, that I had no 
power to prevent him from 
going anywhere in the Colony, 
it occurred to me that he was 
planning some fresh unlawful 
project which might necessitate 
his appearing to be authorised 
by me. It seemed wise to play 
for safety, and to do so care- 
fully at that, so I told him 
that he could carry on his cocoa- 
broking business anywhere he 
liked, without let or hindrance 
from me; but I added, “ Only 
please take my tip, Mr Tantum, 
and go in for straightforward 
business in this Province, with 
no magic. Don’t even go as far 
as doubling a Red Cross sub- 
seription—or, if it comes to 
that, a railway ticket. Little 
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efforts of that sort are apt to 
attract attention, and to give 
rise to suspicion in some 
quarters.” 

Kwasi Tantum laughed 
heartily before answering, 
“That railway ticket! So 
you even heard of that. Our 
argus-eyed Gold Coast police ' 
But no, no, sir. I cannot 
accept blame from you for that, 
when you yourself suggested the 
joke to me. I had even thought 
that you might like to know 
I adopted your most amusing 
idea. You are most unfair 
towards me.” Then, changing 
his jocose manner completely 
and speaking with all the accents 
of sincerity, ‘ If I promised you 
that I would never (as long as 
you remain here) tell anyone in 
this Province that I am a magi- 
cian and have powers of doubling 
money, and promised you that 
were I asked about it I would 
even deny my magic powers, 
would you still be determined 
to hunt me down and prevent 
me from earning my living quite 
honestly here ? ” 

He had something up his 
sleeve I felt certain, but I could 
not guess what it was. I was 
not at all at ease on the defen- 
sive, so I said, “ Don’t waste 
those magic powers of persuasion 
on a policeman, Mr Tantum, 
and don’t try my patience too 
far either. If you go money- 
doubling—however cleverly you 
set about it—in my zone of 
activity, our friendship will stop 
with a nasty jerk, and I shall 
work hard to do a favour for 
Mr Tom Martyn, who is looking 
for a good clerk down at the 
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Central Prison. I should prefer 
to remain on friendly terms 
with you, but I warn you 
again that, if you try to trick 
me, you may be less lucky than 
usual.”” He sat silent for a 
moment, then rose from his 
chair, his face downcast as I 
had never before seen it. In 
@ perfectly flat tone of dis- 
appointment he said, ““I am 
hurt at you not trusting me. 
I fully intended to keep any 
promises I might make to you; 
and I, too, have valued our 
little friendship. It is hurtful 
to be distrusted and threatened 
by you. I wish you good day, 
Mr Commissioner of Police.” 
With every appearance of digni- 
fied umbrage the little man 
limped out of my office, and I 
was left with an uncomfortable 
feeling that he had been friendly 
and sincere, and that I had been 
dogmatic and ham-handed. 

A few seconds later I heard 
him speaking pidgin-English to 
somebody just outside my office 
— ‘Look ‘um, Mammy. You 
no see ‘um? What the matter 
your piccin him ear?’ I stood 
up and looked out of the window, 
and while I watched he did as 
neat a bit of prestidigitation as 
[I have ever seen. Kwasi 
Tantum was standing in the 
middle of a small group of 
women and children, in the mid- 
morning sun-glare of the barrack 
yard, peering with apparent 
deep interest into the ear of a 
small baby carried by the wife 
of one of the escort police 
sergeants. As several of the 
group moved closer round him 
and stared at the baby’s ear, 
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he said, ‘‘ What! you never seen 
’um, here where me I look ’um, 
inside them piccin him ear?” 
and with the forefinger and 
thumb of his right hand he 
produced, seemingly from the 
sleeping infant’s ear, a bright 
golden half-sovereign. 

“There, Mammy. This be 
your piccin him money,’ he 
said as he smilingly handed the 
coin to the astounded but 
delighted mother. Then, after 
a quick upward glance towards 
my office—I felt certain that 
he caught a glimpse of me 
looking out—he added, ‘‘ Make 
you no tell them Commissioner 
of Police me I do this thing for 
you. Him and me we best 
friends too much, but he no 
*gree proper for some kind work 
me I do. I no want my good 
friend for vex on me, so make 


you no tell ’um this thing.” 
Waving his hand airily to the 
little crowd of admiring women 


and children, he passed out 
through the gate of the barrack- 
yard into the town. 

Later that day I spoke to the 
sergeant’s wife: ‘“ Mammy— 
them lame foot clerk he talk you 
and your sma’ piccin outside 
my office this morning, you 
sabe ‘um who he be? ”’ 

‘* Master. As for me I no 
sabe ‘um good, I sabe “um 
small; but he good man too 
muts. His name, I hear ’um 
be Kwasi—Kwasi Tantum. He 
good man and he get medicine 
proper.” She paid her tribute 
to Tantum’s charm; just as, 
® year or so earlier, my Super- 
intendent Earl Montego had 
done when he had said ‘ but 
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Kwasi Tantum is a real magi- 
cian, sir.’ Both were convinced 
by Kwasi Tantum’s superb 
showmanship. 

I realised, even better than 
before, how difficult it would be 
to disabuse our people of their 
firm belief in. Tantum’s magic 
powers. Even his occasional 
failure to double particularly 
large sums of money seemed 
reasonable enough to the West 
African mind; for it was 
obviously more difficult to 
double large sums—running to 
several hundred pounds—than 
it was to double, say, fifty 
pounds. Even the best and 
most reliable of magicians might 
have an occasional failure in a 
task as heavy as that, and still 
be a perfectly genuine and honest 
money - doubler. The mathe- 
matical side of the business was 
quite unconvincing to them, and 
for every disappointed client 
who went about saying that 
Kwasi Tantum’s magic had 
failed and had cost him £100 
(it was frequently more than 
that), there were at least three 
satisfied and delighted clients 
to tell how his successful magic 
had doubled their stakes of £5, 
£10, or even £20. 

I did not meet Kwasi Tantum 
again before I went home on 
leave; but, when after seven 
months’ absence I arrived back 
at Sekondi, I found that he was 
even more in the news than 
ever. Only a week before my 
return he had been acquitted 
at Sekondi Assizes on charges 
of fraud, and of stealing by 
trick, involving a sum of nearly 
£4000 in all. The acquittal was 
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the subject of general discussion 
in the town. Everybody I met 
seemed to be talking about it. 
African opinion, in all classes 
short of the intelligentsia, 
seemed to be “ Whaffor them 
foolish whitemen he humbug 
Kwasi Tantum? All man, he 
get sense small, sabe Kwasi 
Tantum he get big medicine. 
He fit for double-money proper, 
and he fit for come out from 
trouble when them whitemen 
try for trouble ‘um. No man 
get medicine past Kwasi Tan- 
tum.” The European view was, 
generally, that Tantum had kept 
about three moves ahead of the 
police at every stage of his game, 
and that any possible mistakes 
overlooked by the police had 
been made by Crown Counsel 
at the trial. 

When I discussed the affair 
with Crown Counsel he was still 
@ very angry man. The deposi- 
tions had looked perfectly 
straightforward to him, and 
even after he had seen all the 
witnesses for the Crown there 
had been nothing to warn him 
of the difficulties he was to 
encounter. Up to the time he 
opened his case before the Judge 
and jury, it looked like any 
other money-doubling swindle 
—except that the sum of money 
involved was unusually large 
—and he had _ successfully 
prosecuted a number of different 
money-doublers over a period 
of several years. 

The Crown case was that 
Kwasi Tantum had settled in a 
village near the French frontier, 
ostensibly as a cocoa - broker, 
had established a reputation as 
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@ magic money-doubler, and 
had eventually solicited and 
obtained a sum of £3800 from 
the villagers for doubling by 
magic. Several days later he 
had reported that the money 
had been stolen from him by 
burglars. The villagers had 
realised that the burglary was 
a bogus one, and that they had 
been defrauded of their money. 

It was unfortunate that only 
a few pounds were in Kwasi 
Tantum’s possession when, 
several days after the bogus 
burglary, he was arrested; but 
that was certainly not a matter 
for surprise. There had been 
ample time and opportunity for 
him to move the money. Soon 
after his arrest he had given a 
** statement on caution” to the 
sergeant who arrested him, deny- 
ing ever pretending to the 
villagers that he could double 
money by magic. He said 
that, after several refusals on his 
part and much against his will, 
the villagers had persuaded him 
to accept their £3800 “‘ for safe 
keeping,” and that the £3800, 
as well as over £100 of his own, 
had been stolen and carried 
away by burglars who had dug 
under his bedroom wall and 
entered his room while he was 
sleeping. At the preliminary 
proceedings in the District Com- 
missioner’s Court, Tantum had 
not cross-examined any of the 
Crown witnesses, had not given 
any evidence himself, and had 
called no witnesses in his defence. 
He had, however, named two 
witnesses that he wanted at the 
Divisional Court, and reserved 
his defence. 

'e) 
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At the Divisional Court Kwasi 
Tantum was defended by an 
extremely competent African 
Counsel ; and it was at an early 
stage in his cross-examination 
of the Crown witnesses that 
things began to go wrong for 
Crown Counsel. Crown wit- 
nesses, one after another, 
admitted that they themselves 
had never actually heard Kwasi 
Tantum say that he could double 
money by magic. One or two 
of them even said that they had 
heard him deny the possession 
of such powers. There was not 
one single witness whose evi- 
dence of the false pretence was 
not shaken to fragments under 
the close cross-examination, and 
the best that Crown Counsel 
was able to do in re-examination 
of his witnesses was to establish 
that it was common knowledge 
in the village that Kwasi Tantum 
was a celebrated magician who 
had successfully doubled sums 
of money elsewhere on many 
past occasions. It could, of 
course, be seen that Kwasi 
Tantum’s advance publicity had 
been thoroughly well carried 
out long before his first arrival 
at the village; but that was of 
little help when the Crown 
witnesses admitted that he him- 
self did not claim magic powers, 
and had never solicited any 
money-doubling business during 
his stay there. 

As a fraud charge the case 
was certainly hopeless, but 
Crown Counsel fought on, hoping 
perhaps to obtain a verdict on 
the charge of “stealing by 
trick.” The hope disappeared 
@s soon as the two defence 
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witnesses had given their evi- 
dence. These two were the 
village schoolmaster and the 
telegraph linesman—both men 
of unblemished reputation, and 
seemingly completely truthful. 
Both swore that Kwasi Tantum 
had on different occasions asked 
them to tell the villagers not to 
keep on worrying him to double 
money for them; and both 
had repeatedly heard him tell 
villagers that ali so-called 
money-doublers were only trick- 
sters, that he was an honest 
cocoa-broker and made no claim 
to magic powers of any sort. 
Both had been present when 
the Headman and Elders had 
at last persuaded Kwasi Tan- 
tum to accept the £3800 for 
safe-keeping. They said that 
they themselves understood at 
the time that the villagers were 
hoping that, if Kwasi Tantum 
accepted the money at all, he 
would double it for them ; but, 
even then, he had said he could 
not double it. The defence 
witnesses also gave evidence of 
several earlier burglaries in the 
village, and in neighbouring 
villages, in all of which the 
breaking and entry had been 
made by digging under a wall. 
Their firm belief was that the 
money had, in fact, been stolen 
by burglars. 

How convincing the defence 
had been could be seen from 
Crown Counsel’s final comment 
to me—‘ Of course we all know 
that Tantum has been on that 
ramp for years past; but it 
seems certain that in this par- 
ticular matter he committed no 
crime at all—not even an 
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attempt. The defence story 
was 80 obviously true.” He 
went so far as to say that he 
himself was inclined to believe 
in the burglary, and he was 
scathing in his strictures upon 
both my confrére, who had 
conducted the case in the lower 
Court, and the District Com- 
missioner who had committed 
the matter for trial at the 
Divisional Court. 

I did not argue with Crown 
Counsel about it, although I 
was certain that he was wrong. 
To me it seemed clear that my 
rascally little friend—as he had 
been quite ready to promise 
me—had denied his magic 
powers and had generally acted 
the “ honest broker”; but he 
had got away with a clear 
profit of over £3000 on a few 
weeks’ skilful scheming. The 
burglars, and the cost of his 
defence, should not have cost 
him as much as £800, even if 
he had paid generously. 

For several months after my 
return from leave Kwasi Tantum 
gave the Western Province a wide 
berth, and it was not until towards 
the end of my tour of service 
that we next met. I heard one 
evening that he had arrived at 
Sekondi on the down train from 
Kumasi, and I was just a trifle 
surprised when next morning 
he came to see me. As debonair 
and smartly dressed as ever, 
he strolled into my office 
and opened the conversation : 
“Good morning, sir. May I 
intrude for a few minutes? I 
do so much want your kind 
advice about something which 
is of importance to me.” 
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He was so much at his ease 
and so confidently friendly in 
manner that I must have been 
smiling as I said, “Take a 
chair, Mr Tantum. Your occa- 
sional visits to my office can 
never be intrusions. I enjoy 
meeting you; and, in any case, 
you are to some degree a part 
of my job.” He answered, in 
the same spirit, “ You flatter 
me, sir, with your amusing 
fiction that you regard me as 
@ dangerous person who calls 
for intensive watching. Actually 
I am a very simple and straight- 
forward business man, and one 
that needs your help.” 

I sat back, and encouraged 
him to talk, and he talked well, 
and seemingly quite frankly. 
He apologised for what he spoke 
of as “that Western Frontier 
incident.”” He was, he said, 
sincerely sorry to have given 
trouble to the police in the 
Western Province—even during 
my absence on leave, and be 
assured me that he had no idea 
whatever of getting involved 
in any such matter when he 
last came to see me. But his 
eyes were dancing when he 
added, ‘‘ Still, as you now know, 
I was not guilty of the crimes 
with which I was so unfairly 
charged, so you cannot count 
that affair against me. You 
must remember that you had 
unkindly refused to accept my 
word of honour. Had you 
accepted my word, that day 
here, you might have saved me 
some expensive lawyer’s fees ; 
but I bear you no real malice.” 

To my comment, “If I had 
been here when that first report 
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came in .. .,’’ he replied, “‘Come! 
Come! Mr Commissioner of 
Police. ‘Ifs and ans’ from you 
of all people! For all you and 
I know about it, that first 
report you are talking about 
might never have come in at 
all had you been here instead 
of in England.” Then, again 
changing his manner—this time 
to that of any keen business 
man—he continued, ‘ My 
apologies having been tendered 
and accepted by you, may I now 
ask your kind advice on a matter 
of quite a different sort ? ”’ 

I nodded my assent, but it 
was some moments before he 
said, ‘‘I expect you know Mr 
James Hawkes up at Tarkwa, 
sir? ‘Toorak Jim’ or ‘ Digger 
Hawkes’ they call him up on 
the mines.” Again I nodded 
assent; for I had known Jim 
Hawkes very well for several 
years past, and it was only a 
matter of weeks since he had 
spoken to me about Kwasi 
Tantum. 

“I did Mr Hawkes a service 
once. The usual sort of thing, 
you know. He had been on a 
very bad drinking bout, and 
was being threatened by black- 
mailers about something he did 
when he was drunk. I heard 
about it and took a hand in it 
—and I think those blackmailers 
are probably still running away ; 
they were badly scared of me. 
Mr Hawkes hasn’t many African 
friends I know, but he has 
always been grateful to me, and 
I always see him when I go up 
to the mining districts. A year 
or two ago, after he told me 
of some of his recent Stock 
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Exchange gambles, he advised 
me to get in touch with a 
London stockbroker and do a 
little mild speculation in West 
African mining shares. He said 
that, if I could keep the news 
to myself, he could sometimes 
give me a tip tiat should make 
a hundred pounds or so profit 
for me. So I saw my bank 
manager about it, and through 
him got in contact with a stock- 
broking firm in London. Three 
or four times since then Mr 
Hawkes has given me good 
tips, and each time I have 
made a comfortable little profit 
by taking his advice.” 

He hesitated again for a 
moment. Then, with a grin, he 
added, ‘‘So now you see where 
the money really came from, 
that you always thought I made 
dishonestly !”’ and resumed his 
story in his more serious tones. 

‘“* However, this is just where 
I need your sage advice, sir, on 
a matter of real importance, 
since you, being a European, 
probably know Mr Hawkes 
better than I can. Yesterday 
morning, when I met him on 
the train between Ancobra 
Junction and Tarkwa, he was 
rather unusually drunk—even 
for him; but he was, if anything, 
more friendly than usual, and 
very talkative. He insisted in 
taking me into an empty com- 
partment to be told some news ; 
and what he told me is news 
indeed if it is true. It looks 
like the chance of a lifetime to 
win a fortune by playing a big 
stake. Yet Mr Hawkes may 
have been too drunk, yesterday 
morning, to know just what he 
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was saying. Of course I cannot 
give you the name of the mine ; 
but it seems that a prospecting 
shaft has cut a very rich lode, 
assaying ounces to the ton, over 
a thickness of more than two 
feet. The news has probably 
not yet leaked out in London, 
and the Company’s shares were 
standing at about three shillings 
when I last saw them quoted. 
I am sorry I cannot give you 
the name and pass on the tip to 
you; but I made that promise 
years ago. Mr Hawkes’s actual 
words to me, as we parted on 
Tarkwa Railway Station yester- 
day morning, were: ‘ Now, 


Kwasi my lad, this is where 
you throw in your hidden thou- 
sands and grow rich all in one. 
You chuck in every bean you 
can raise and buy at anything 
between a dollar and a pound. 
Stop buying at about a pound 


and don’t start selling until you 
get too scared to hold ’em a 
moment longer. I shan’t sell 
@ share myself for under seventy 
shillings; but I’m only poor 
old Toorak Jim, poor drunken 
old bastard. I'll probably lose 
the lot, but who cares?’ He 
was terribly drunk for that 
hour of the morning; yet he 
seemed to know what he was 
saying. Do you think I would 
be safe to take his tip, even 
though he was so drunk when 
he gave it to me?” 

Because I knew Jim Hawkes 
so well, and knew his virtues as 
well as his far more obvious 
faults, it was not hard for me to 
answer Kwasi Tantum’s ques- 
tion. I knew I could not be far 
wrong when I said, “‘ You take 
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a risk, a very big risk, of course, 
that Hawkes is wrongly in- 
formed about that lode. Apart 
from that single danger there 
are no others that I can see. I 
have never known Hawkes to 
be so drunk that he could not 
talk business sensibly; and— 
drunk or sober—he is as loyal 
a friend as any man could want. 
He would never give you such 
advice as that unless he believed 
in it himself. But don’t forget 
that he may be wrong, for all 
that. No—you certainly won’t 
be safe in taking that tip, but 
I have a feeling that you are 
going to put your shirt on it. 
I wish you all good luck.” 

Kwasi Tantum rose as I 
finished speaking. As he headed 
for the door he said, ‘‘ Thank 
you very much indeed. You 
have fully confirmed my own 
views. If this comes off I shall 
never again be an anxiety to 
you, Mr Commissioner of Police.” 
From what I later heard, I know 
that he went straight from my 
office to that of his bank 
manager. 

It was about a week later 
that the shares of Messrs Pango- 
lin Syncline Gold Mines, Ltd., 
began to rise sharply, and per- 
haps it was three weeks before 
the publication of the news 
caused the general rush to buy. 
They rose from two and three- 
pence to nearly four pounds in 
the course of a three months’ 
climb. I have it “ straight 
from the horse’s mouth” that 
Kwasi Tantum’s purchases were 
completed before the price 
topped five shillings, and that 
he began to sell out when they 
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first passed fifty shillings. He 
used nearly £3000 in the trans- 
action, and must have ended up 
with some £30,000 after he had 
paid all expenses. 

Several times during those 
exciting weeks, while he was 
still buying and holding his 
“ Pangolin Synclines,” he came 
in to tell me the latest price. 
He appeared to be greatly 
amused at the vicarious pleasure 
that I got out of his gamble. 
When he finally sold his last 
block of “ Pangolin Syncline ” 
shares and drew his profits, he 
left off speculating on the Stock 
Exchange for the rest of his life. 

After Kwasi Tantum—as he 
himself phrased it — “ retired 
from public life and returned 
to his old home town” we 
met only infrequently, but right 
up to his death we remained 
excellent friends. 


It must have been in the late 
1920’s or the early 1930’s that 
he came once more to see me at 


my office. Government was at 
that time considering shipping 
Jim Hawkes out of the Colony 
as a Distressed British Subject. 
Hawkes had folded up badly, 
both physically and mentally, 
after a second severe attack of 
delirium tremens; and he was, 
for the first time in his reck- 
less life, completely ‘“‘ down and 
out.’”? Kwasi Tantum had heard 
the rumour that Hawkes was 
being shipped out, and he was 
deeply shocked when he learned 
from me that the rumour was a 
true one. 

It was he who paid Hawkes’ 
first-class passage to England, 
and gave him a London cheque 
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for £250 to cover his expenses 
from England to Australia. He 
called it a loan, but he must 
have known that he would 
never see a penny of it back— 
for poor old ‘ Toorak Jim’ was 
on a road that would take him 
@ long way farther than to his 
native Toorak. 

When Kwasi Tantum was 
saying good-bye to me, after 
we had seen Jim Hawkes off on 
the steamer, he suddeniy said 
to me, “* You use a fairly good 
‘poker face’ sometimes, but you 
seem never to have learned how 
to control your quite illogical 
affections. Why should you be 
so fond of dear old Hawkes ? 
He was just a wild drunken old 
roughneck who had made a 
mess of his whole life; and you 
at least, had not even any 
reason to be grateful to him.” 
While I was still considering 
the question and hesitating with 
my answer, he added, “If it 
comes to that, why were you so 
friendly towards me when we 
first met, and—if I may say so 
—until now always? ”’ 

When I said, tritely enough 
I fear, “ Jim Hawkes was never 
a good man, of course; but 
he was @ man. Perhaps you 
and I like that sort,’ Kwasi 
smiled affectionately at me, and 
true to his nature, as always, 
had the last word. 

** No, sir. My early liking for 
you was much easier to under- 
stand than that. From our 
very first meeting I always said 
to myself what a grand money- 
doubler you might have been, 
had you not been white-skinned 
and a policeman! ” 
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Marcai949. A“ Lancastrian’”’ 
of R.A.F. Transport Command 
is making a round trip to Singa- 
pore by easy stages for the 
benefit of certain very senior 
officers who have duties and 
inspections to perform there and 
en route. I am offered a seat 
provided the War Office will 
sponsor me, and fortunately the 
War Office is glad of the oppor- 
tunity for an officer to go and 
discuss various matters on the 
spot. 

There follows a hectic week 
of inoculations and vaccinations 
for every probable and improb- 
able disease, briefing by the 
War Office for my task, and a 
dash home to collect some trop- 
ical kit. At the last moment it 


is decided that we must have 
passports lest we should visit 


Cairo. Typically unrecognisable 
photographs are taken, and I 
go to the appropriate branch of 
the Air Ministry to fill in the 
application form. I try my 
usual act of walking in as if I 
owned the place, to avoid the 
irritating formality of obtaining 
a temporary pass to the build- 
ing, but I am defeated by the 
mechanism of the self-operated 
lift. The doorman realises I am, 
after all, a stranger, and the 
temporary pass has to be made 
out. Upstairs I find I am a 
suspicious character to more 
than doormen. I was born in 
India and have no birth certifi- 
cate; my last passport, now 
time-expired, was issued in the 


Gold Coast and I have no idea 
where it is, because much of my 
kit has never been unpacked 
since 1939 and is now scattered 
over two places in England and 
one in Scotland; and generally 
it appears that my claim to be 
@ British subject is officially 
untenable. That I am a British 
officer and the seventh con- 
secutive generation to hold 
the King’s Commission in the 
British Regular Army counts for 
nothing. Luckily the efficient 
young lady dealing with my 
case is used to the idiosyncrasies 
of officialdom. She informs me 
by telephone next day that she 
has persuaded the Passport 
Office to issue my passport, but 
I am to produce my father’s 
birth certificate immediately 
after my return. I know my 
father spent his early boyhood 
at Scone, but I fancy he was 
born somewhere in England 
and I have no idea how to 
get his birth certificate. But 
I do not mention that. A 
despatch-rider brings me a 
beautiful shiny new passport 
complete with Egyptian visa, 
and I am all set for the journey 
and for future foreign travel for 
five years, with the option of 
renewing the document up to a 
maximum period of ten years. 
If Scottish Nationalism goes 
ahead I may by then have to 
prove an even narrower distinc- 
tion than British nationality. 
The great day dawns cold and 
cloudy and typically Mondayish. 
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At 8 a.m. I am collected by 
a particularly charming Air 
Vice-Marshal, bid good-bye to 
my wife who would so dearly 
like to come too (and seeing me 
go alone I know she is apprehen- 
sively thinking of the occasional 
air crashes which receive such 
publicity in the Press), and we 
are whisked to Northolt. After 
@ quick snack in the V.I.P. 
reception-room our pilot intro- 
duces himself, and later intro- 
duces his crew smartly lined up 
alongside the enormous aircraft. 
We climb aboard and are off, 
light-hearted and looking forward 
to the sun and our fascinating 
itinerary. 

We see little of England or 
the Channel and nothing at all 
of Northern France, but some- 
where beyond Paris the clouds 
clear and the interest begins. 
For some time we can see simul- 
taneously the Alps to port and 
the Pyrenees to starboard, every 
peak standing up clear-cut and 
snow-covered in the sun. For 
me there is always endless enter- 
tainment in watching from the 
air the map come alive beneath 
me. We soon find, however, that 
the “ Laneastrian,’’ which other- 
wise has excellent performance, 
suffers from the one objection 
that the passengers cannot look 
downwards from their seats. 
One has to stand to look down 
on one side and kneel on the 
seat to look down on the other. 
Eventually we evolve a tech- 
nique by which one of us is on 
the look-out for anything inter- 
esting, or the crew pass back a 
message, and anyone not asleep 
gets up to look. 


I get out my knitting and 
start a jumper for my daughter. 
There is a prevalent male theory 
that knitting is a difficult accom- 
plishment which only women 
can acquire. Ignoring my indig- 
nant protests, my wife had 
insisted on teaching me the art 
when I was invalided home and 
faced with many months in bed 
in 1942, and I was amazed to 
find that it is in fact as simple 
as falling off a horse. There are 
only two stitches—purl or plain 
—and even the most compli- 
cated pattern requires only the 
concentration necessary to do 
one or the other at the right 
moment, and the ability to count 
up to, say, 200. In addition it 
is a soothing way of passing 
the time, allowing one simul- 
taneously to keep half an eye on 
the view, or to carry on a con- 
versation or listen to a wireless 
programme. On this occasion 
I find that two of my fellow- 
passengers are also knitters but 
have not had the face to bring 
their materials, and they watch 
me enviously as I relieve the 
tedium now and throughout the 
trip. 

Meanwhile, soon after we have 
started, the Air Quartermaster 
brings round coffee and biscuits, 
later serves an excellent luncheon, 
and in due course produces 
afternoon tea. This essential 
member of the crew looks after 
our comfort with the utmost 
devotion throughout the next 
four weeks. He works in a tiny 
uncomfortable galley with no 
facilities for washing up. When 
each day’s journey is over he 
has some two hours of cleaning 
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and clearing up before his duties 
are over, and then has to acquire 
the commodities necessary for 
his high standard of food fit to 
lay before very superior officers— 
and the rest of us—on the next 
hop. This may take him several 
further hours. Add to that it 
is, even in the Tropics, usually 
cold in the passenger compart- 
ment at the height we fly, and 
when we turn on the heat the 
chief result is a blast of intoler- 
ably hot air in the galley. We 
evolve a cycle by which we turn 
on the heat ; when he can stand 
it no longer he emerges, pouring 
with sweat, to turn it off again ; 
and when we are again chilled 
to the bone we turn it on once 
more. I also come to a private 
agreement that there is no need 
to ask me—I am always ready 
for a square meal or a cup of tea 
or bag of sweets. Like an ocean 
voyage, @ long air trip brings 
on @ constant desire for the next 
meal. 

We pass low over Sardinia, a 
most attractive-looking country 
from the air, skirt round Sicily 
and come down at Luqa, Malta, 
in time for a second tea. I try 
to get in touch with a relative 
married to a Royal Marine Com- 
mando, but find Malta’s tele- 
phones produce no audible sound 
beyond a distance of three miles. 
So I go out on to the road, place 
myself in front of a Commando 
jeep until it stops, and ask to 
be conveyed to my relations. 
The officer inside takes me to 
their Mess and informs me of my 
extraordinary luck; for one of 
their vehicles passes Luqa per- 
haps once a fortnight and yet I 
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happen to meet him as if they 
ran & regular ten-minute service. 

At the Mess it transpires that 
my relations live eight miles 
away. I also find that Marine 
hospitality exceeds even the 
Naval variety, and by the time 
my relatives are produced and 
take me out to dinner I am 
already so full of gin that I do 
not touch another drop till 
midnight. By then I have been 
brought back to the Luqa Mess 
after a glorious moonlight drive 
through Malta’s narrow crooked 
roads. I unexpectedly meet 
there an old friend on his way 
home from Egypt. The bar is 
closing, but so much drink has 
been ordered in anticipation of 
that event that we have a further 
happy hour there before bed. 

We are called at 5 a.m., and I 
endure the first of many such 
trials packing my bag in the 
grim hour before dawn. Still, 
bacon and eggs for breakfast 
even at 5.30 is to me a delicious 
reminder that I am abroad, 
and I climb aboard the aircraft 
on the top of my form. 

Snow on the mountains of 
Greece and Crete, snow in Leb- 
anon, sunshine on the snow and 
then on the sands of the desert, 
and we land at Habbaniyah. 
A guard of honour for the 
distinguished passengers keeps 
the rest of us skulking ip the 
aircraft, delaying our smoke 
until the inspection is over, and 
at last we step out into the 
extremely chill wind of Iraq. 
The distinguished are flashed 
away to stay in Olympian 
heights, and that evening, as the 
ordinary huddle round the Mess 
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fire, I begin a personal acquaint- 
ance with our crew, whom I 
am to know so well in the next 
few weeks. A grand lot they 
are and a perfect team. They 
have flown it so often they know 
the route backwards, and they 
give me excellent advice on 
where and what to buy for best 
value: shoes and silks in Singa- 
pore, jewels in Ceylon, cigarettes 
at Aden, tinned fats in Egypt, 
hams, bacon, and tinned foods 
in Malta. I follow their ad- 
vice and save pounds compared 
with those who, for instance, 
load up with whole hams from 
Singapore. 

Next morning I walk round to 
explore this oasis built by the 
Air Ministry in the desert. For 
coolness and comfort the build- 
ings are so spaced out that a 
civilian firm runs a flourishing 
taxi business to get one about 
the station, and a bicycle strikes 
me as essential, though few are 
in evidence. Every effort is 
made to encourage vegetation, 
though the green looks sadly 
grey to eyes fresh from Britain. 
My cousin, who was in the Iraq 
Levies at the time, tells me that 
the Air Ministry had the imag- 
ination to plant the tree-lined 
avenues before they began the 
building, and there is a most 
interesting horticultural garden 
containing trees and shrubs from 
many semi-desert parts of the 
world. The living accommoda- 
tion is built high and cool against 
the heat, but there is also 
excellent central heating, which 
is the chief necessity during my 
visit. Our party has failed to 
bring clothing suitable for the 


climatic conditions we find in 
Iraq. 

A morning drink in the Iraq 
Levies’ Mess brings me the offer 
of a pony that afternoon, and I 
have a memorable ride along 
the banks of the Euphrates to 
see the barges, apparently as 
old as Noah, which bring rocks 
to reinforce the bund against 
floods; then a flat-out gallop 
over the desert to Lake Hab- 
baniyah, tea in the Yacht Club 
with whole fried eggs in freshly 
buttered rolls, and so home in 
the dusk on as fine an Arab 
mare as one could wish to meet. 
Unfortunately I had _ either 
changed my shape or the old 
khaki-drill jodhpurs put away 
for so many years had got mixed 
with another man’s last time 
they went to the dhobi. They 
do not fit me anywhere, and are 
so unsightly that shame makes 
me decline an invitation to go 
out with the Royal Exodus Hunt 
tomorrow, though I am assured 
clothes are of minor importance. 
I cannot sail either, because a 
recent dreadful storm has dam- 
aged nearly all the boats. As 
it happens nothing matters. 
The morrow comes in with 
heavy rain, and every square 
yard of surface except the 
metalled roads is transformed 
into a slimy quagmire in which 
it is almost dangerous to walk 
and certainly to ride. In the 
evening, when the rain at last 
abates, I walk round to buy a 
carpet from the famous “ Pop- 
eye,’ and am charmed by his 
Turkish coffee and oriental 
courtesy into buying one more 
expensive than I intended. But 
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what does it matter? I pay by 
cheque, the Bank is 3000 miles 
away, and the day of reckoning 
far off. 

A memorable dinner in the 
Officers’ Club, the grim hour 
before dawn once more, out on 
the airfield as the sun comes up 
in cloudless, windless splendour 
and the promise, too late, of a 
lovely day, and we are away. 
The city of Baghdad below us, 
then the Persian Gulf, unceas- 
ing attention from the quarter- 
master, over the mountains of 
Oman, and we come down at 
Masirah. The air is really warm 
at last, the guard of honour 
goes through its faultless 
motions, and then we hurry 
to change from European to 
tropical clothing. 

Masirah is a wonderful island 
of apparently pure desert. The 
airfield is built on the north- 
eastern corner, with the sea a 
mile or two away on three sides. 
It is on a “ care and mainten- 
ance” basis and the garrison 
consists of three white officers 
and two civilians, a dozen R.A.F. 
other ranks, and a guard com- 
prising a squadron of the Aden 
Protectorate Levies. The Levies 
are changed over half-yearly 
by a ship which brings also 
supplies (including alcohol and 
cigarettes) for the next six 
months. The R.A.F. are prob- 
ably changed by air rather less 
frequently. An occasional air- 
eraft may bring bread and a 
few fresh vegetables. Other- 
wise they live entirely out of 
tins, and should they have too 
many visitors and run out of 
the drink allocation, they have 
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‘had it” till the supply ship 
calls again. We know none of 
this and have brought nothing 
to help, but they assure us, 
truthfully we hope, that they 
are well in credit. Every drop 
of fresh water is distilled from 
the sea, and washing except 
in the sea is somewhat at a 
discount. Accommodation is 
primitive in the extreme, com- 
prising sparsely furnished Nissen 
huts and a small concrete Mess, 
the whole without windows or 
doors; only fiy-screens. Flies 
abound, though what they live 
on when they cannot get a 
taste of human blood is a 
mystery. 

In spite of all this the garrison 
is in tremendous heart, and, to 
all who know it, it is a favourite 
station. The troops cannot 
even raise two teams among 
themselves, so encourage the 
Levies to play football and 
hockey. The great sport is 
bathing, and we go almost at 
once to the sea and find a 
wonderful stretch of sand, the 
high-water mark lined with 
beautiful tropical shells of every 
shape and hue, and we have 
the most exhilarating bathe I 
have ever known. Bathing- 
dresses are an unnecessary for- 
mality and the garrison officers 
are tanned to a rich brown like 
Arabs. By contrast our pale 
whiteness is plainly indecent. 

After tea I wander over to 
another part of the shore where 
some dhows are anchored after 
bringing petrol from Aden. The 
crews are doing repairs to them- 
selves, their sails, and to one 
of the ships, which has been 
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beached. I go over the latter, 
which is desperately ancient and 
patched and has no accommo- 
dation but the main hold 
and a bit of deck. It would 
give a Lloyd’s surveyor a fit. 
Yet these people safely make 
journeys of hundreds of miles 
without disaster or apparent 
discomfort. They are extremely 
friendly and anxious to chat, 
but I have not a word of their 
language. 

I also get a distant view of a 
man on a camel from the near- 
est village, built round a well 
fourteen miles away. 

Back at the Mess, and changed 
into the tennis shirt and white 
trousers which is the Masirah 
evening wear, we have a hilari- 
ous evening, finishing with an 
Air- Marshal behind the bar 
dispensing drinks at his own 
expense to all comers. Although 
the station is on ‘care and 
maintenance,” a great many 
dominion and foreign aircraft 
still use it for refuelling. We 
are the third arrival that day, 
and a fourth, a French Dakota, 
comes in after dark and an- 
nounces the intention of stay- 
ing the night. The station 
commander tells them that all 
his accommodation is full with 
the fourteen of us, so they decide 
to sleep in the plane. During 
the evening some of the French- 
men come and join us in the 
bar, and we learn that one of 
their passengers is a very pretty 
nurse. The more ribald of us 
make suggestions for her accom- 
modation, until I remind them 
that any Frenchman knows how 
to look after a pretty girl with- 
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out advice or assistance from a 
perishing British officer. 

Next morning bunks in the 
aircraft are lowered as soon as 
we take off. But she will only 
sleep six and we are eight 
passengers, so some of us have 
to sleep upright. Most of the 
time I am the only one awake, 
and the quartermaster keeps 
me happy with frequent cups 
of tea. Miles and miles of 
Indian Ocean, till the captain 
passes a message that we are 
approaching an island, and we 
scramble up to look down on 
an outlying atoll of the Lacca- 
dive Islands. Then we reach 
India at Calicut, follow down 
the west coast, cut across Cape 
Comorin and land at Negombo in 
Ceylon. The Cingalese authori- 
ties clamber aboard as soon as 
we touch down and spray the 
aircraft and ourselves against the 
dreaded yellow fever mosquito. 
When we are nearly asphyxiated 
the mosquito (if any) is judged to 
be dead, and we disembark and 
are whisked through a cursory 
medical examination, and the 
customs examination is waived. 

Negombo is comparable to 
Habbaniyah except that the 
buildings are even more spread 
out, and the vivid green of the 
grass and the coco-nut trees is 
all natural. We are most com- 
fortably installed in the V.I.P. 
transit quarters, and bidden to 
a@ dance in the Mess that night, 
where the husbands line the 
bar and the wives, glad to see 
new faces for a change, are 
courteously charmed to dance 
with any of us who can face the 
exercise in the heat. Not for 
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the first time I wish the two 
sexes dressed to an equal stan- 
dard for dancing. A backless 
evening dress is an unfair advan- 
tage over shirt, collar, tie, and 
jacket. In colder climates of 
course the position is reversed, 
and then it is a pity when a 
freezing woman can no longer 
linger under the moon with a 
perfectly warm admirer. 

The crew and I spend most of 
Sunday sun-bathing on the beach, 
or swimming, till we are bored 
instead of cold, in the warm 
treacle of the sea. We return to 
the Mess for the renowned Sun- 
day curry luncheon, with all 
the delectable extras without 
which curry, as in Europe, is a 
stodgy unappetising shadow of 
a dish. The station commander, 
an old friend, also finds time from 
entertaining his very senior 
guests to whirl me to his sump- 
tuous house for a drink, and, 
himself an expert, to assist me 
in ordering certain jewels to be 
made up ready for my return 
journey. 

On, on to Singapore, over 
miles more Indian Ocean till we 
sight Sumatra and then have 
to make a wide detour over 
that island to avoid a storm. 
Our interest heightens as we 
approach the Straits of Malacca 
and watch the land closing in 
on both sides and the quantities 
of shipping in the sea- lane 
between. We approach Tengah 
in another storm, but the rain 
miraculously clears away as we 
land. We breathe a sigh of 
thanks, and there is the guard 
of honour stiff and glistening in 
the sun. 
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The War Office telegram an- 
nouncing my arrival has some- 
how failed to overtake me, 
but fortunately I have written 
privately to my cousin at 
G.H.Q. with a view to ensuring 
that he keeps at least an even- 
ing free for my visit, and he has 
sent a staff officer to meet me. 
With him I drive to Singapore 
while the rest of the party go 
to Air H.Q. at Changi. 

I am again most comfortably 
installed and meet a great many 
old friends. Because of the 
absence of the War Office tele- 
gram I have the embarrassing 
task of explaining the reason 
for my arrival. Once that is 
clear I am kept so busy that I 
never have @ proper chance to 
look at Singapore. 

For lunch next day I go down 
to my cousin’s family, living in 
a Chinese lodging-house until a 
married quarter becomes vacant. 
In spite of all I have read in 
the Press I am appalled at 
the conditions in which they 
live, and even more appalled at 
the price they pay. From the 
Chinese point of view we lost 
enough “‘ face” by being driven 
out of Singapore in 1942. It is 
no wonder that they now have 
such little regard for even senior 
officers, so badly paid, by com- 
parison with local prices, that 
they have to live in such con- 
ditions. And, from what I hear, 
my cousin’s lodging is by no 
means the worst occupied by 
even more senior officers. 

By comparison I dine that 
night with another Lieutenant- 
Colonel, now installed with his 
wife and three children in 
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@ captain’s married quarter. 
Though thus living well below 
what was once regarded as 
the standard of his rank, they 
are at least comfortably and 
decently settled. 

Next day I am to fly by 
Malayan Civil Airways Dakota 
to Kuala Lumpur. This means 
another early start. I have 
forgotten the Chinese reputation 
for assuming that time has no 
value, but luckily the sudden 
heat makes me sleep badly and 
I am already up and dressed 
when Wong eventually arrives 
to call me. There is time for an 
anxious breakfast only because 
the Chinese duty driver is also 
late, and I reach the airfield just 
in time. Later, when I rejoin the 
R.A.F. party, they are con- 
temptuous that I have fallen 
to a civil plane, but I point 
out that the excellent air 
quartermaster is replaced by 
an equally capable and more 
glamorous Malay air hostess 
who also keeps me fed during 
flight, and that we are allowed 
to smoke. The prohibition on 
smoking in our ‘‘ Lancastrian ”’ 
is a terrible strain during the 
long flights. 

I have the most interesting 
day at Kuala Lumpur, partly 
with the Army and partly with 
the R.A.F. Here I am in closer 
touch with the people who are 
dealing with the terrorists. I 
find them living in uncomfort- 
able circumstances with total 
lack of privacy, but all in the 
best spirits and as keen as 
mustard on the job. Once 
more I realise that the finest 
morale builder for the British 
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race is not bedside lamps and 
carpets on the floor, but a 
sense of achievement, a job 
worth doing and well done. 
After listening to their stories 
and studying their photographs 
I find myself yearning to go out 
myself on one of the exhausting, 
sweaty, and of course dangerous 
jungle columns. 

The paymaster discourages 
unnecessary flights on Malayan 
Airways, and I am to return 
by train. Everyone regards 
this as practically a personal 
insult, and every effort is made 
to get me on some sort of air- 
craft. Faces get longer as every 
channel proves un#vailing, and 
finally there is nothing for it 
but to give me a drink and take 
me to the station through one 
of Malaya’s frequent sudden 
storms. After all this, I am 
surprised and delighted to find 
that the train is the most 
comfortable I have ever travelled 
in. The sleeper is perfectly 
adequate and the dining-car is 
more like a club-room, with 
comfortable armchairs when one 
does not wish to sit at a 
table, and a bar at the end 
where one can stand and have a 
drink. Also I meet many more 
interesting soldiers. I have 
dinner and then a whisky at 
the bar, and when the bill is 
presented I am delighted to 
find that for several days I 
have unwittingly been drinking 
‘“‘ stengahs.” I then sleep so 
well that I am still in bed when 
we reach Johore Bharu and the 
attendant brings me the morn- 
ing paper which is part of the 
railway’s service. The train 
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goes so slowly that there is 
still plenty of time to dress 
and have an excellent breakfast 
while we trundle over the Cause- 
way and across Singapore Island. 

I am lunching with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who has been 
one of my idols sinca he was a 
mere major and gave me a well- 
deserved dressing-down in a 
way that made me really sorry 
for my behaviour instead of 
resentful. I have not previously 
met his lady. In their lovely 
residence we have a friendly 
and yet gracious luncheon in a 
style that is now never achieved 
in Britain. Most generals in 
my experience have grown-up 
children, apt to bask, particu- 
larly if feminine, in the reflected 
glory of their parentage. I 
find something singularly attrac- 
tive in the eager and un- 
affected “ Daddy, Daddy” of 
the little boy who joins us for 
@ short time until he is led 
away by his nurse, and judge 
that the 0O.-in-O. is as good a 
father as a general. 

Driving back in his car, I 
risk mentioning the subject of 
the married officers awaiting 
quarters. The general assures 
me that he is doing all in his 
power to equip more and more 
quarters for all ranks. Even 
a bad quarter is better than 
a Chinese lodging-house. His 
ambition in this respect is the 
day when the bottom has fallen 
out of the market and the 
Chinese owners come round beg- 
ging one to take their houses at 
a rent related to their real value. 
But the present difficulty is to 
find buildings suitable for con- 
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version to quarters. I think of 
the tale I heard in Kuala Lumpur 
of the regiment on anti-terrorist 
duties whose permanent base 
had a very bad Officers’ Mess. 
Close by was a lovely unoccupied 
house which they eventually 
asked to requisition. As soon 
as he heard of the possibility, 
the Chinese owner hurried back. 
In due course he was evicted. 
The local Press, entirely native- 
owned, came out with agony 
headlines and a sob story about 
the poor man turned out of his 
home for the unruly soldiery, 
failing to mention that he had 
another house which he seemed 
to prefer, or the benefits which 
the same soldiery were trying to 
bring to the owner’s permanent 
peace and prosperity. 

We have a very pleasant old- 
fashioned Guest Night that 
night in aid of several French 
officers from Indo-China. 

Before my arrival my cousin 
has basely said he does not 
know why I am coming, but I 
will certainly give a lecture, and 
this is arranged for the next 
morning. A lecture by some 
unfortunate officer is a regular 
weekly feature, and they are 
out for my new blood. I have 
had little time to prepare for 
the ordeal, and it is impossible to 
check locally the data on the 
only subject I feel qualified to 
discuss. With my heart in my 
boots I have an unsatisfying 
breakfast and then hurry to 
the lecture hall, where I am 
relieved to find that a capable 
draughtsman has produced large- 
scale maps and diagrams from 
rough sketches I had made in 
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the train. I try to study my 
inadequate notes, but the early 
arrivals consider this a good 
time for a social chat. The 
hall gradually fills, and more 
and more brass-hats file into 
the front row. Finally the 
Chief of Staff and the C.-in-C. 
himself arrive. I take a drink 
of water, croak a few words, 
and we are off. I have been 
warned by the practised experts 
that when the Chief of Staff 
starts fidgeting it is a sign that 
I am keeping him from his 
proper work. I watch him 
carefully and he seems to be 
sitting still. Eventually I glance 
at my watch, am amazed to 
find how the time has passed, 
and draw to a rapid conclusion, 
leaving several ends in the air. 
I feel, when the Chief of Staff 
asks a few questions, that the 
day is made! 

I spend the afternoon at the 
Jungle Battle School in Johore, 
where the art of dealing with 
terrorists is most interestingly 
explained, and demonstrated by 
perspiring but willing perman- 
ent staff. I am _ particularly 
impressed to learn that each 
course finishes with a practical 
patrol where live terrorists may 
be (and sometimes are) met. I 
know of no other Army School 
which can offer such a practical 
finale to its instruction. 

At luncheon in the School 
Mess I am surprised to see that 
the young Mess Corporal is 
wearing an old but decent pair 
of my regiment’s tartan trews, 
which have not been issued to 
other ranks since 1939. And our 
one remaining battalion is now 


in Germany. Speaking to him 
afterwards I find that he comes 
from the regimental district, his 
father was in the regiment, and 
it was his ambition to join it 
too. In the modern Army one 
has little idea where one is going 
and he had never been with us 
at all; but when he was attached 
to the school from another unit 
he had felt se strongly his loyalty 
to the premier Highland regi- 
ment that he had got permission 
to put up the Red Hackle, and 
had bought the trews from 
an old soldier who had been 
forcibly transferred to the same 
unit in Malaya when our second 
battalion was disbanded. Once 
again I regret that authority 
finds it necessary to destroy 
this spirit of regimental pride 
and tradition. 

For my final night my cousins 
take me out on a tour of the city, 
when we visit most of the clubs 
and haunts and finish with 
an excellent alfresco midnight 
dinner at Raffles Hotel. 

I have particularly warned 
Wong of the necessity to call 
me on time, allowing a suitable 
margin for oriental fatalism, 
and he arrives only five minutes 
after the time I really want 
him. I have arranged for an 
Indian driver, who is slightly 
early, and when I reach Tengah 
the farewell guard of honour 
(a new departure, this) is still 
parading some distance from 
the aircraft. There is no sign 
of the crew or the rest of the 
party and I am still regretting 
that for the first time since I 
left England I have not had an 
egg for breakfast; so I go to 
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the airways terminal and have 
@ second breakfast complete 
with bacon and eggs. 

Although some things remain 
cheap by our standards, the 
cost of living in Singapore is 
certainly high. People come to 
regard the Straits dollar as the 
equivalent of a shilling, but in 
my brief visit I did not have 
time to forget its actual value 
of 2s. 4d. However, I under- 
stand that the local allowance 
(which I as a visitor did not get) 
is not unreasonable, and I come 
away with the impression that 
if only the authorities would 
see that married personnel were 
fairly treated it is, even in 
present circumstances, a quite 
attractive foreign station. I am 
sufficiently old-fashioned to 
appreciate that, whereas in 
Britain lounge suits or blue 
patrols have become _ the 
accepted evening wear in a 
Mess, in Malaya regimental 
officers and even some of the 
Corps wear dinner - jackets or 
mess kit as a matter of course. 
I have always felt that appropri- 
ate clothing, where practicable, 
leads to respectability and a 
sense of corporate pride, and I 
am convinced that the men like 
their officers to be properly 
dressed. 

Back at Negombo we have 
saved two hours by flying with 
the sun, and we have plenty of 
time for a long afternoon’s bask 
on the beach, followed by 
another dance in the Mess. I 
also collect the jewelry I had 
ordered. Another cheque ! 

Thence we follow the coast 
of India to Mauripur. A small 
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British party still lives there, by 
permission. It is a long timé 
since I was in India, and I find 
it difficult to remember that 
this is now Pakistan and not 
to be confused with the modern 
India. I am depressed by the 
change I find. Although the 
Mess is comfortable and the 
garden is an amazing patch of 
bright green and flowers in the 
desert, I detect a feeling of 
decay. There is no longer con- 
tinuity of British personnel to 
pass on the manner of living I 
knew. Nobody says “ Sahib” 
or “‘chota peg,’ but the Mess 
staff talk English and call me 
“Sir.” Living is extremely 
expensive and the allowances 
totally inadequate, and it is not 
surprising that the few British 
officers cannot afford to dress 
their servants as we did. Though 
extraordinarily cheerful under 
the depressing circumstances, 
they are obviously making the 
best of a bad job and look- 
ing forward to the end of their 
short tour, with none of the 
roots in the country which even 
the British forces (as opposed 
to the British-officered Indian 
forces) formerly developed. 
Years ago I alarmed some of 
my brother officers by going 
“native” and passing the 
Higher Standard Urdu test, 
because I found that was better 
for my health than sleeping 
through the hot-weather after- 
noons. During a belated peck 
at a second luncheon they have 
kindly kept for us, I happen to 
address a khitmatgar in Urdu. 
There is an immediate change 
in the attitude of the whole 
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staff. I at once become 
“ Colonel Sahib ”’ and the repre- 
sentative of past days. They 
pour out their questions and 
troubles in a torrent which I 
can hardly understand and only 
indifferently answer. Later the 
bhisti is equaliy thrilled, and 
the carpet-wallah sheds tears 
which compel me to write yet 
another cheque for a mat I do 
not want. My bearer is unim- 
pressed: his language is Pushtu, 
which I do not understand. 
But he, too, tells me how he is 
getting two or three times the 
wage for half the work we used 
to expect, and yet cannot live 
on it and has lost his pride of 
service. I am left with the 
inescapable certainty that who- 
ever has gained by the break-up 
of the Indian Empire it is not 
these people, who did not know 


what was going on and would 
gladly put back the clock ten 
years and leave it there. 

I move on with a sense of 


relief. The former India is no 
longer a fit place for those of us 
who knew her, grumblingly no 
doubt but inwardly content, 
even so late as the nineteen 
thirties. 

The aircraft has been stand- 
ing in the sun all morning and 
is like an oven when we climb 
inside, and we have some 
stifling minutes until we take 
off and gain a cool altitude. 
We pass over our beloved 
Masirah and wish we could 
land there again for an indefinite 
stay. As we skirt the Hadhra- 
maut, so often and so aptly 
described as resembling the sur- 
face of the moon, an Air-Marshal 


keeps me_ entertained with 
stories of his days on that coast 
in flying-boats, when he knew 
the local chiefs and made many 
expeditions inland. 

We landed at Aden in the late 
afternoon, and are driven to Air 
Headquarters at Steamer Point. 
Our party taxes the accommo- 
dation and I learn that my 
quarters will be indifferent, ill- 
furnished, and devoid of sani- 
tation. Without waiting to see 
what is offered I go straight 
back to Khormaksar, where our 
crew is staying and I have 
several other friends. There I 
am given a luxurious suite with 
every modern comfort. Khor- 
maksar is built on the low-lying 
peninsula joining Aden to the 
mainland, and the surface of 
the sand is always damp because 
of the sea-water below. How 
the large two-storey brick build- 
ings stand firm on such a base 
is a mystery nobody can explain 
to me. 

Although I have several times 
seen Aden from the sea, it looked 
so hot, barren, and uninviting 
that I have only once been 
ashore, and that accidentally 
and after dark. Our homeward- 
bound troopship called there 
after dinner and the majority 
of the officers prepared to go 
ashore. As I was leaning on 
the rail watching their departure, 
@ grass widow with plenty of 
friends on board approached me 
pathetically. She did want to 
go ashore, but somehow each of 
her friends had imagined she 
was going with someone else 
and they had all asked other 
girls. Would I take her? 
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Unable to resist beauty in 
distress, I dived below to sub- 
stitute dinner- jacket for mess 
kit, and when I returned 
the main party had already 
disappeared. We followed in 
a small, slow boat, and when we 
landed there was no sign of the 
others. Having no idea what 
to do, I ordered a taxi to take 
me to some place where I could 
take a lady. The Sikh driver 
whirled us through a long tunnel 
and out into the desert, where 
he stopped and explained that 
this was much the best place 
for a lady. Unfortunately my 
companion had no sense of 
humour in this predicament, and 
made me swear not to mention 
the incident to her friends, 
whom we eventually found in 
a club alongside the jetty where 
we had come ashore. To com- 
plete the story I must add that 
the lady did show gratitude. 
She was immediately claimed by 
her friends and I knew I was of 
no further interest, but several 
times she came up to make sure 
I was happy and even danced 
with me twice, very delightfully. 

Now for several days I find 
that Aden is a perfect heaven. 
The sun is very hot, but not 
too hot, and it is cool enough 
for a blanket by night. I am 
driven round to see the sights. 
I borrow horses for magnificent 
rides, and even have a ride on 
a Levies camel and realise for 
myself that this most interest- 
ing beast is the ideal animal 
transport for the desert. I 
spend luxurious afternoons bath- 
ing and basking at the Gold 
Mohur Club. I have a good 
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servant, who gratefully accepts 
my ill-fitting jodhpurs as a part- 
ing gift. I am approached one 
breakfast-time for a lecture at 
10.30 that morning, but after 
my experience in Singapore I 
take that in my stride. And I 
am given a few problems to 
take home for solution by 
experts. The Oommander of 
the Levies did his year’s attach- 
ment to my battalion in Barrack- 
pore before joining the Indian 
Army. After the disruption of 
our leaving India he is now 
thoroughly happy with the 
Levies, imagining himself back 
with his sepoys, and they have 
already learnt to understand 
the easy flow of Urdu he 
produces in mistake for Arabic. 
I cannot answer for July, but 
I share his view that Aden in 
April is the perfect place, and 
I wish I, too, could find employ- 
ment there. 

All good things come to an 
end. After a farewell party we 
climb sleepily into the “ Lancas- 
trian’? once more and wing our 
way up the Red Sea to Fayid, 
and are conveyed by road to 
Ismailia. Next morning a car 
fetches me to G.H.Q., but they 
have no problems in my line 
of business and nothing to tell 
me. Fortunately no one even 
suggests a lecture. 

I do not take to the Canal 
Zone. They have just gone 
into tropical kit for the summer, 
but I find it very cold and am 
glad to revert to European 
clothing. The accommodation 
is the worst I have met on 
the trip, though the permanent 
inhabitants seem satisfied and 
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lift an eyebrow when I refer to 
the sleeping quarters as ‘the 
officers’ stabling.”” My job is 
done and the pleasure seems 
over, so I try to hop an early 
lift back home. I am told I 
may be able to leave on Monday 
morning. 

Meanwhile I decide to visit 
my relations in Cairo. I travel 
in a filthy steam train. A dirty 
child sits opposite me, slobber- 
ing, and I am squashed between 
Egyptian Army officers in 
uniform, who are, however, very 
friendly. The engine’s whistle 
shrieks unceasingly. .. . 

The Sudanese butler takes my 
bag and says they will be 
pleased to put me up, and I 
make my way to that Mecca of 
Cairo’s foreign colony, the 
Gezira Sporting Club. I draw 
the club buildings, the tennis- 
courts, the swimming-pool, the 
children’s playground, the golf 
course, and finally run my 
relations to earth at the races. 
With the equanimity character- 
istic of residents in the East 
they invite another girl to dinner, 
bringing their party of eight up 
to ten, and I have a thoroughly 
enjoyable visit. 

I return in a new diesel- 
electric train, clean and comfort- 
able. After placing my bag in 
@ compartment occupied only 
by an Egyptian officer and 
an extremely beautiful girl, I 
pass the whole journey in the 
restaurant-car. Apparently no 
Egyptian can drive a mechani- 
cally propelled vehicle without 
perpetually sounding his aud- 
ible warning of approach, but 
the electric hooter of this engine 


is not too piercingly strident. I 
am dozing after luncheon when 
I become aware that the attend- 
ants and various passengers are 
all shouting at me a single word 
which I eventually recognise 
as “‘ Ismailia,’ but pronounced 
quite differently from the way I 
have always heard it. As we 
run into the station I check 
the name in Arabic characters 
on the signboard and find, not 
unnaturally, that they are per- 
fectly correct. The penchant 
of the British race for mis- 
pronouncing foreign names is 
very marked. 

Not once have I been asked 
to show my hard-won passport. 

My attempt to get home 
early fails, and I miss a 
chance to visit Cyrenaica. 
Somehow I must find a way to 
keep myself occupied for four 
more days. I walk down to the 
yacht club and find that no 
amount of previous experience 
qualifies me to take out a yacht 
unless I have passed a local test. 
It may be possible to fix up a 
test in three or four days... . 

Having nothing to do, I get 
up late on Monday and find 
the breakfast-room floor being 
scrubbed by the native staff. I 
sit down at a side table, with 
my back to them. As my food 
arrives @ young officer of the 
Women’s Services comes and 
sits opposite me without giving 
me ‘‘Good morning,” though 
she must know I am a stranger 
in her Mess. In a few moments 
she is impetuously banging the 
table because they do not 
immediately place before her 
various breakfast whims, such 
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as a glass of hot water, which 
in any case I consider unsuitable 
and unnecessary in a young and 
healthy maiden. Then she starts 
screaming at the “ boys” for 
some real or imagined error in 
their method of floor-scrubbing. 
My oriental liver can no longer 
stand these affronts to copven- 
tion and good taste, and I leave 
the room, my porridge scarcely 
touched. 

Soon after I have returned 
to England, my London club 
circulates members with the 
suggestion that the Women’s 
Services be admitted to full 
membership of the Ladies’ Side. 
I remember Ismailia and 
emphatically turn down the 
suggestion. Other  people’s 
Messes are their own concern, 
but I cannot risk my club’s 
servants being screamed at, even 
on the Ladies’ Side. 

Meanwhile I am disconsolately 
turning over old magazines when 
I am wanted on the telephone. 
The yacht club’s Commodore 
has heard of my predicament 
and is most kindly willing to 
risk lending me his private 
craft. My gratitude is un- 
bounded. Having returned 
safely from a sail, I am as a 
special exception judged to have 
passed the test and may hire 
other boats. My visit is ‘ made.’ 
Morning and afternoon I spend 
the rest of my stay on Lake 
Timsah, which has infinite 
attractions, not least the con- 
stant stream of great vessels 
passing through the marked 
channel of the Suez Canal at 
its eastern end. The wind 
comes unexpectedly from all 
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quarters (once I even gybe 
suddenly on a reach), and it is 
not surprising that the club 
must safeguard its property by 
demanding a proof of com- 
petence. On my final afternoon 
I see seven boats capsize. The 
gods are kind and I remain 
upright. It would have been 
too shameful to put the club to 
the trouble of salvaging me after 
the kindness they have shown. 

Our last stop is scheduled 
for Istres, near Marseilles, but 
when we have driven the twenty 
miles to Fayid we learn that 
some fault has been found in 
the aircraft. It takes a few 
hours to put right, and we only 
reach Malta that day. En route 
I finish the knitting which has 
beguiled so many hours and 
am then invited forward to sit 
in the co-pilot’s seat, from where 
one gets a really good view. 
Unfortunately I have timed my 
visit to look at nothing but sea 
and a few ships. 

I do not attempt the repeated 
coincidence of picking up a4 
Commando jeep, and go down 
to Valetta instead, with the 
crew. It turns out to be 
@ memorable evening. They 
know every storekeeper, bar- 
man, and restaurateur worth 
the knowing, and even have 
their special taxi-cab. They are 
not so keen about the dancing 
girls, and when later we visit 
the cabarets I am not much 
surprised, though the hostess 
who tells me her life - history 
over @ drink at the edge of the 
dance floor is both charming and 
attractive. I like the remains 
of war-time legislation which 
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ordains that public bars must 
close at midnight but leaves it 
to individual discretion when 
they may open again. I also 
enjoy the last really good dinner 
I shall have in the foreseeable 
future. The store where we lay 
in such supplies as we can carry 
is still open well after midnight, 
and unhesitatingly cashes me a 
cheque far greater in value than 
that of my purchases. 

Then comes the earliest start 
of all our journey, and in four 
hours we drop down at Istres. 
It is bitterly cold. Some people 
have work to do; some are so 
senior that they must take a 
polite interest in what they are 
shown; and the crew must 


check over the aircraft and 
prepare for the next hop. I 
have a better idea: I must get 
out of the northerly wind sweep- 


ing over the flat expanse of air- 
field. I collect the passengers 
who do not fall into the occupied 
categories, borrow a _ vehicle 
from a French officer, and we 
are driven to their Mess. There 
we drink champagne, practising 
our rusty French on the two 
barmaids and the jovial Mess 
Sergeant. With great regret we 
have to refuse invitations to a 
dance ; at the moment nothing 
could be better than a chance 
to stay the night. When at 
last it is time to go we find we 
have forgotten about the local 
currency, 80 we put everything 
down to the one British officer 
permanently stationed there. It 
is only a few shillings anyway, 
and we feel he owes us some- 
thing for his good fortune in 
living so cheaply and so well. 


Heading north to Britain we 
fly very high to get above the 
storm. As he finishes his 
arduous duties of preparing and 
serving luncheon, our invalu- 
able quartermaster faints. We 
realise we are short of oxygen. 
Owing to the ever - increasing 
quantity of trophies we have 
amassed, the oxygen masks are 
not in their usual place under 
the seats, and he alone would 
know where he put them to 
clear room for us. We are 
about to consult the crew when 
the captain passes back a 
message that we are crossing 
the French coast and beginning 
to come down to land. In a 
moment we have all recovered. 
I find I have spilt the condensed 
milk ‘‘cream” of my fruit 
salad all over my kilt and 
cannot remove it. 

As we land, the navigator 
hands me my copy of a detailed 
table of our journey, the totals 
showing that we have covered 
15,000 miles in 76 flying hours. 

The Customs treat me with 
the courteous consideration I 
have always received, save once, 
from that all-seeing service since 
I first travelled alone at prep- 
school age nearly thirty years 
ago. The one exception was 
when I was posted home from 
the Rhine Army. My wife, who 
was to follow later, asked me to 
take home the silver, which I 
duly declared, and the Customs 
appeared to think I was attempt- 
ing at least to make away with 
Goering’s gold plate. I was 
taken behind the counter, and, 
in full view of the expectant 
multitude, made to suffer such 
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® barrage of questions and 
threats that I would gladly 
have added to my crimes by 
striking the man. But we 
finally parted friends, and when 
I mentioned to my porter that 
I had never before been treated 
thus he told me regretfully that 
the Forces had brought it on 
themselves by a few recent 
injudicious attempts at smug- 
gling. The present occasion is 
the fourth time since that un- 
happy day that I have come 
home, and once again the 
Customs reduce the solitary 
unpleasant experience, suitably 
elaborated, to a good after- 
dinner story. 

It is cold and raining, and 
with regret I realise that the 
dream is ended, the magic 
carpet has returned me to the 
reality of my everyday world, 
and the time has come to bid 
unwilling farewell to the fellow- 
travellers in whose delightful 
company I have spent four 
happy weeks—weeks that seem 
in retrospect like an age, because 
we have gone so far and seen so 
much together. To them it was 
routine, and in a few days the 
crew at least will be setting 
out once more to a destination 
as yet unknown. But for me 
it has been an unforgettable 
experience. 

As compensation for my 
return it is of course a joy to 
see my family again. Through- 
out my wanderings my one 
regret has been that my wife 
was not with me and my children 
not among the happy browned 
youngsters I have seen at every 
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stop save Masirah. There are 
no eggs for breakfast and owing 
to a recent cut in rations my 
wife is delighted with the bacon 
I have brought. I hope she 
will be equally pleased with my 
other trophies, whether useful 
or ornamental, and that my 
bankers will be lenient with the 
cheques which must now be 
coming in. But I ask myself 
the question which must worry 
every returning post-war Briton : 
if we won the last War for Free- 
dom, why are we among the 
least free peoples this side of the 
iron curtain? I wish I knew a 
satisfying answer. And not for 
the first time I wonder how we 
in these islands, unconquered 
from without for so many 
centuries, have come so low in 
recent years as to accept with 
nothing worse than grumbling 
the unnecessary controls, re- 
strictions, and inquisitiveness of 
that inward enemy, the State. 
Such thoughts must afflict all 
of us who have the power to 
think when we return, whether 
from a trip across the Channel 
or from far continents. 


Some weeks after my return 
I meet an officer who asks if 
I am the author of a recent 
official report on Malaya. I 
admit the possibility, but cannot 
recollect that a single sentence 
affected his own highly special- 
ised work. 

“Oh,” says my friend, “ you 
would be surprised at the muck 
they send to keep us in the 
general picture.” 

I am—very; and flattered. 








COMMENT. 


AFTER the decision to defer 
an Election until 1950 had been 
followed by the debate on 
the proposed economies, Parlia- 
ment pursued its labours in 
an atmosphere of anticlimax. 
Little more —or, rather, little 
that was new—remained to be 
said. The Government con- 
tinued to reiterate its belief 
that its proposals would be 
adequate—provided the country 
responded to them as it should 
and the Opposition desisted 
from fouling its own nest in 
foreign lands. The Opposition 
continued to denounce the pro- 
posals as totally insufficient and 
to demand an Election, which 
might (or might not) bring 


about a change of Government. 
Time, that will disclose which 


estimate of the situation is 
nearer to the truth, will also 
reveal the chosen date for the 
Election. The favourite month 
is now May, although February, 
March, June or early July can- 
not be altogether excluded, a 
complicating factor being, of 
course, the Budget. According 
to the experts, the Estimates 
make an Election in February 
or March a technical impossi- 
bility. If the experts are right, 
those months may be ruled 
out; but it should be remem- 
bered that technical impos- 
sibilities have a happy way of 
yielding to political urgencies. 
Sir Stafford Cripps can hardly 
be looking forward to his next 
Budget. By long tradition, a 


pre - Election Budget should 
contain concessions to popular 
deroands—a bit off this tax or 
@ bit on that allowance. But 
what concession can a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer offer next 
April ? Anyone with any 
expectation of titbits will find 
himself dining with Duke 
Humphry. In fact, the Budget 
promises to be of the sort 
that a Chancellor would greatly 
prefer to introduce at the begin- 
ning of a new Parliament than 
at the end of an old one. So, 
the experts notwithstanding, 
the ineligibility of February or 
March cannot be treated as 
proven for the year 1950; and 
the decision to postpone the 
operation of the Steel Bill has 
been interpreted as pointing in 
this direction. 

Little indication has yet been 
given of any real readiness to 
fall in with the Government’s 
economic wishes, and although 
by now most Socialists have 
begun to recognise the signs 
of coming crisis, they have no 
idea what to do other than 
what they are already doing. 
They dare not turn the screw 
any more, for fear of giving 
advantage to the enemy on 
the eve of battle. Nor will 
they contemplate the alternative 
of coming to an accommodation 
with the enemy. A well-known 
Member of Parliament remarked 
the other day that the most 
influential figure in Socialist 
politics at present is Mr Ramsay 
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Macdonald. That unfortunate 
statesman has become a bugbear 
and a bedtime story; for he 
broke his Party and sent it 
into Opposition for fourteen 
years. What he did in 1931 
must not be repeated in 1950. 
The Prime Minister may have 
special and personal reasons for 
remembering the moral of 1931. 
In the débdécle of that autumn 
he and Mr Lansbury were the 
sole survivors of Labour’s Front 
Bench, thus obtaining, unex- 
pectedly and through elimina- 
tion, the posts of leader and 
second-in-command of the Party. 
It is just possible that if the 
Prime Minister were to do a 
“ Ramsay” on his Party now, 
Mr Aneurin Bevan might do a 
“ Lansbury ” on him. 


Americans are often puzzled 


by the attitude of those Euro- 
pean nations which have kept 
their monarchies. About kings, 
as about colonies, much 
American thinking is very 
simple. It still lingers in the 
reign of George III. A colony’s 
paramount object must be to 
escape from its mother country, 
@ people’s to get rid of its king. 
It is therefore disconcerting to 
discover a Dominion like Canada 
—Dominions being practically 
indistinguishable from colonies 
—which apparently hugs its 
chains, or @ West Indian island 
like Barbados, which has a 
positive affection for its 
monarch. These phenomena 
suggest a considerable wrong- 
headedness somewhere. 

Before this interesting train 
of thought is pursued, however, 
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it would be only fair to reflect 
on an equivalent mystification 
among the British, when they 
contemplate the surviving mon- 
archies of the European Con- 
tinent. Generally speaking, the 
British attitude is broader 
and more tolerant than the 
American. It has nothing, of 
course, against kings as an institu- 
tion. We are, with negligible ex- 
ceptions, very well satisfied with 
monarchy, as we have it in this 
country and the British Common- 
wealth. We recognise, however, 
that there are monarchies and 
monarchies. Some are good and 
some are bad. Where they 
are good, we say, let them be 
retained, and where they are 
bad, let them go. In either 
event, it is for the people them- 
selves to decide. 

But the matter is not quite so 
simple as that. There is Greece, 
for example, where, during the 
last forty years, the fate of the 
monarchy appears to have hung 
on the results of elections. If 
one Party won, the King went ; 
and if next time the other 
Party won, he came back. King 
Constantine reigned twice and 
went twice into exile, and King 
George had the same unsettling 
record, complicated by the 
invasion and conquest of his 
country. We find this state 
of affairs incomprehensible and 
rather improper. The Greeks 
either want or do not want a 
monarchy: we feel they should 
make up their minds and stick 
to their choice. At the moment, 
they seem to have chosen mon- 
archy, but we cannot help asking 
ourselves how long this will last. 
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Or there is the baffling 
business of Belgium, where the 
issue is not between a monarchy 
and a republic, but between a 
King and a Regency. Surely, 
after four and a half years, the 
Belgian. people ought to be able 
to decide whether or not they 
want King Leopold to return to 
his country. Yet here they are, 
arguing hotly about a referen- 
dum, and about what sort of 
referendum it should be, and 
about how large a majority is 
necessary before the King may 
enjoy his own again. 

The facts are fairly plain. 
Three general charges were 
brought against King Leopold. 
The first is that he capitulated 
to the Germans without giving 
sufficient warning to his Allies. 
The second is that he surrendered 
his own person, instead of leav- 


ing his country and joining the 


Government in exile. The third 
is that, while a prisoner of war, 
he collaborated, or attempted 
to collaborate, with Hitler. 

The first charge has been 
completely exploded. The posi- 
tion of the Belgian Army in 
the summer of 1940 was desper- 
ate. If it had not surrendered 
it would have disintegrated ; 
and in the chaotic state of inter- 
Allied communications, the King 
did what he could to warn his 
Allies of his situation. When 
M. Reynaud delivered his 
famous denunciation of Royal 
“treachery,” he was not in 
possession of all the facts, or 
indeed of any of the facts. 

On the second count the King 
also emerges without discredit. 
He had given his word to the 
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Army that he would stay with 
it and share its fate. If he had 
gone to London, he would have 
broken his promise. So he 
remained and became a prisoner. 
The worst that can be said is 
that he had no right to pledge 
himself in advance, and on that 
point more than one opinion is 
permissible. 

Nor was the third charge 
well founded. It is true that 
the King attempted to get better 
conditions for his people and 
that for this purpose he made 
approaches to the Nazis. If 
that is collaboration, he would 
have some distinguished com- 
pany in the dock with him. He 
may have made an error in 
judgment: that he ever played 
false to his people or to his Allies 
is demonstrably untrue. 

So what prevents his return ¢ 
Partly, no doubt, the reluctance 
of any politician to eat his 
words. A good many Belgian 
politicians accepted much too 
readily a garbled version of the 
facts. Now, when they know— 
or ought to know—better, they 
are unwilling to admit a mistake. 
There is also the business of a 
second marriage, contracted in 
captivity with a lady whose 
family was under some suspicion 
of being sympathetic with the 
Nazis. Finally, there is the old 
antagonism between Flemings 
and Walloons, the two com- 
ponent peoples of Belgium, now 
so estranged that since the 
Flemings support the King, the 
Walloons must inevitably oppose 
him. 

The whole question became 
practical and urgent politica 
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again when the Social Chris- 
tians, who have always favoured 
the claims of the King, won a 
hundred and five seats in a 
Chamber of two hundred and 
twelve and thereby the clear 
right to form the Government. 
They have demanded — very 
reasonably — that the issue 
should be settled once and for 
all time by a referendum. If 
the King gets a majority, let 
him come back; if he fails, let 
his son have the Crown, under 
the present Regent. And let 
the whole wearying controversy 
be ended. 

That sounds good sense, but 
M. Eyskens and his Social 
Christians have just not got a 
majority in the Chamber. The 


Socialists and Communists have 
always opposed a popular vote 
on the question, mainly, it is 


suspected, because they fear 
they would lose. The Liberals 
have also been against it, though 
less vehemently, and since they 
number twenty-nine in the 
present Chamber they are in 
the happy position, denied to 
the Liberals of Britain, of hold- 
ing the balance. They are in 
M. Eyskens’s Government, but 
on the “ King question” they 
are unfortunately divided. The 
Bill for a “ consultation popu- 
laire,’ which M. Paul Stuye 
recently introduced in _ the 
Senate, was an attempt to 
satisfy the hesitant Liberals and 
provided that a vote should be 
taken, brt that the count should 
be by constituencies. Then who 
will interpret the result? The 
King, say some. Parliament, 
say others. Both, say yet 
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others. And what is to be 
regarded as an effective major- 
ity for the King’s return? 
Fifty-one per cent, say the 
Social Christians; sixty-six per 
cent, say the Socialists; sixty 
per cent, say the Liberals; 
while the King himself has 
indicated that he will be content 
with nothing less than fifty-five 
per cent, 

In fact, the position is very 
difficult; and there seems to 
be something to be said for 
the Bill, sponsored — curiously 
enough—by two Liberals last 
August, which sought to enact 
that Parliament should declare 
the Regency ended. The King 
would then return in a perfectly 
constitutional way without 
further argument, and would 
no longer be a  shuttlecock 
between the battledores of con- 
tending Parties. But this 
solution was rejected, perhaps 
because it was too simple; and 
the best hope now is that M. 
Eyskens’s determination to get 
a final decision will somehow 
ultimately prevail. 


So much is happening in so 
many lands that there is a risk 
of the real significance of the 
Coussey Report on constitu- 
tional reform in the Gold Coast 
not receiving the attention it 
deserves. In the first place, 
the all-African composition of 
the Committee was itself a 
departure from precedent. In 
the second place, the Report, in 
proposing an Executive Council 
that shall be answerable to the 
Legislative Assembly, is in fact 
recommending the establish- 
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ment of Responsible Govern- 
ment. In the third place, the 
Secretary of State, with a few 
reservations, has accepted the 
Committee’s findings. 

The proposed new constitution 
does not go as far as Dr Danquah 
and the Nationalists would wish. 
They want to get rid of all the 
official members of the Execu- 
tive Council and so to reach in a 
stride the last or nearly the last 
stage on the road to Dominion 
status. But, as it is, the pace 
has been rapid. The ink on the 
present constitution of the Gold 
Coast has scarcely had time to 
dry before apparently it is to be 
superseded by something else. 
Let it be granted that in the 
past the Colonial Office has been 
laggard in conceding con- 
stitutional advances. But if 
before it went too slowly, now 
the danger is that it will try to 
go too fast. One or two of the 
new constitutions in the West 
Indies (Jamaica and Trinidad, 
for example) are not working as 
well as had been hoped for them ; 
and they are an unmistakable 
warning of the unwisdom of 
being in too much of a hurry. 

In the Gold Coast some of the 
best African opinion is behind 
the Coussey Report rather than 
behind Dr Danquah. One of 
the real troubles, both there and 
in Nigeria, is the lack of a 
potential administrative class. 
The chiefs can govern in their 
own way, if they are allowed to 
do so, but the days of indirect 
rule seem to be numbered. 
Much more is being required 
than a patching up of old tribal 
systems, and the transition from 
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them to something approaching 
a democratic order is likely to 
be far from easy. It will only 
be possible if sufficient supplies 
of Africans with the necessary 
education and training are avail- 
able to take over, not only from 
the British officials, but from 
their own chiefs. West Africa 
will proiit little from having the 
powers, if it cannot also produce 
the men. Mr Creech Jones, 
speaking in a different context 
the other day, gave some exceed- 
ingly sensible advice to young 
educated Africans, when he 
urged them not to concentrate 
only upon the profitable profes- 
sions of law and medicine, but 
to give some attention to admin- 
istration. They might not make 
so much money so quickly, but 
in Africa an administrator is a 
good deal more useful than a 
lawyer and just as badly needed 
as a doctor. 

Another trouble in the Gold 
Coast is the complete irrespon- 
sibility of the Press. A good 
deal of the recent disturbances 
in the Colony, which have 
poisoned the relations of Govern- 
ment and governed, may be 
traced to the reckless habits of 
newspapers, which report any 
story, however far-fetched, and 
bring any charge, however false, 
that may reflect discredit upon 
officials. Here no easy remedy 
presents itself. The abuse of 
free speech is something that is 
bound to happen when a back- 
ward people begins to become 
literate. The answer, of course, 
is not less freedom but more 
education. Censorship is the 
sort of short-cut that is really 
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the longest way round, and in 
fact is often not even that. 
Time, the forbearance of the 
rulers, and the improved educa- 
tion of the ruled alone will bring 
people to a right use of the 
liberties they have won. 


The Report of the Overseas 
Food Corporation makes very 
disagreeable reading. It con- 
firms all the suspicions of those 
who have refused to be placated 
by Mr Strachey’s glib assurances 
at question-time in the House 
of Commons. The East African 
ground-nut scheme was ushered 
in with the most fantastic fore- 
casts of success. We were soon 
to get from our own garden all 
the fats we wanted ; we were to 
get them cheap; and in helping 
ourselves we should be confer- 
ring inestimable benefits on the 
economically backward peoples 
of Africa. It was ground nuts, 
ground nuts all the way, and 
the air broke into a mist—not 
with bells, but with rosy clouds 
of statistics. 

Yet now we are told that the 
scheme has cost the taxpayers 
of this country twenty-three 
million pounds, a figure which 
has since risen to nearly thirty 
million; that the auditors are 
unable to report the keeping 
of proper books of account by 
the Overseas Food Corporation ; 
that while there have been 
many mistakes, there has so far 
been no margarine; and that 
if ever we get any ground nuts, 
they are likely to prove as costly 
as diamonds. 

What is even worse is that 
while the Corporation has been 
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expensively failing to grow 
ground nuts in Tanganyika, 
large stores of them have been 
accumulating in West Africa, 
and that in the delay through 
lack of transport and proper 
organisation a considerable 
amount has become infected 
and unfit for use. 

It is quite clear that the 
Ministry of Food rushed into the 
ground-nut business vithout 
any proper reconaissance ; that 
the difficulties of land clear- 
ing and labour were either 
ignored or minimised; that the 
absence of proper transport 
was not treated seriously ; and 
that estimating and costing were 
grossly neglected. 

The whole affair is a grim 
comment on the ways of Corpora- 
tions in general, and in particu- 
lar on the business habits of 
the Overseas Food Corporation, 
which appears to have been 
squandering public money with 
the lightest of hearts, just 
because the money was public. 
One trouble is that the Govern- 
ment has been trying to kill 
two birds with one kindness, 
to benefit the people of this 
country by supplying them 
with edible fats and to benefit 
the people of the Colonial 
Empire by a vast development 
scheme; and as so often 
happens in such circumstances, 
both targets have been missed. 
If it is necessary for the enter- 
prise to be handled by the 
Government at all, at least 
it should be transferred from 
the Overseas Food Corporation, 
which has nothing to commend 
it, to the Colonial Development 
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Corporation, whose record is 
less depressing. 

A reckoning for past blunders 
would still remain. If Mr Attlee 
is seriously searching for econ- 
omies, he might begin by 
retrenching Mr Strachey, whose 
African adventure is only one 
of many liabilities he has foisted 
on his unhappy country. The 
patience of the people with his 
inept complacency is rapidly 
becoming exhausted. To put 
it plainly, most of us would like 
to see the Minister of Food and 
his egregious lieutenant, Dr 
Edith Summerskill, marooned 
on @ desert island, where they 
would have nothing to eat but 
snoek, nothing to drink but 
Algerian burgundy—and no 
company but each other. 


Early in June 1940, when the 
war was going about as badly 
for Britain as any enemy could 
wish, a staff officer, walking 
home to his flat in Stratton 
Street, had a sudden thought. 
It looked very much as though 
a time was coming when the 
German armies would be able to 
range about Europe unchallenged 
by any regular formations. 
But if military operations, 
as known to the professional 
soldier, were to cease for a 
time, the war on the Continent 
could still continue. The idea, 
in short, that came to Colonel 
Dudley Clarke, Military Assist- 
ant to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, was of a regular 
irregular warfare. Those who 
fought it would have to be 
picked men, strong in body and 
resolute in temper. They must 


have courage beyond the 
common allowance, be resource- 
ful and self-sacrificing. They 
must be conscious that the 
purpose of an allied soldier 
(as Lord Gort once reminded a 
French general who was inclined 
to treat war as a game of chess) 
is “‘twer les Boches.” So they 
must be “ killers.” They would 
have to begin by unlearning 
much that the text-books taught, 
and be able to do without the 
paraphernalia of pay, rationing, 
and equipment which a British 
army carried about with it in 
the field. Like the Boer Com- 
mandos in 1901, they must live 
by their wits and on the country. 
“Commando ’—that was the 
operative word. 

In passing, it is interesting to 
speculate on the effect such men 
might have had on the previ- 
ous World War; on what, for 
example, might have happened 
if the first Gallipoli landings 
had been preceded by the un- 
heralded descent of a few 
hundred determined men, to 
seize and hold the high ground 
on the Peninsula; or in Pales- 
tine, where the rocky hill 
country between the Jaffa- 
Jerusalem Road and the Plain 
of Esdraelon would have been 
an ideal terrain for a guerrilla. 

Colonel Clarke took his idea 
to his chief, Sir John Dill, who 
gave it a sympathetic hearing ; 
and in the almost miraculous 
space of three weeks the first 
Commando had carried out its 
first raid. In this fashion the 
new force was born. 

To tell its story can have been 
no easy task; for this is no 
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record of massive military opera- 
tions, of the movements of 
armies, of battles, advances, 
and retreats. It is the story 
of innumerable adventures, in 
some of which no more than a 
handful of men were engaged, 
in every part of the world where 
fighting went on. The Com- 
mandos, however, have been 
fortunate in their historian. Mr 
Hilary St George Saunders is 
both a scholar and a novelist, 
and the qualities of each were 
necessary —the clarity and 
accuracy of the first as much 
as the imagination and skill in 
narrative of the second. All 
are deployed in his chronicle of 
the Green Beret.! 

The thing was infectious. It 
met the mood of the moment, 
as it held the prospect of offen- 
sive action during a time of 
frustration and defence. It 
captured the imagination of the 
young. Their keen edge might 
have been blunted by months 
of unrelieved training and they 
were irresistibly attracted by 
the element of personal adven- 
ture involved. War, it seemed, 
which had become so mechan- 
ised and impersonal, might 
still be brought back to the old 
level of hand-to-hand encounter. 
Recruiting for Commandos was 
voluntary and the demand never 
outstripped the supply. 

There were critics, of course. 
The War Office was suspicious ; 
for many of the old rules were 
being broken and had to be 
broken. Officers of Line regi- 
ments were openly hostile, 
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partly because some of their 
most promising men were being 
taken from them and partly 
because they saw no necessity 
for this new force. What, they 
inquired petulantly, can these 
men do that our men cannot dof 
The Royal Marines were other 
stubborn objectors. By long 
tradition amphibious warfare 
was their especial preserve, and 
although after Dunkirk they 
were set to different and more 
urgent duties, they had no 
intention of surrendering their 
birthright to interlopers. This 
problem was finally solved by 
the creation of Royal Marine 
Commandos, which competed 
amicably and closely with their 
comrades from the Army. 

Many others, too, who were 
neither old Regulars § nor 
Marines, had their doubts of 
the new warriors, regarding 
them quite unfairly as licensed 
gangsters, without drill or dis- 
cipline, young men of blackened 
faces and murderous habits, who 
were likely to be more trouble- 
some to their friends than to the 
enemy. They were quite wrong. 
The training of the Commandos 
was unconventional, but ex- 
tremely exacting. The disci- 
pline was different from that of 
the Line; the comradeship of 
officer and man was closer and 
freer; but when they were not 
out on “a shiny night in the 
season of the year,” their drill 
was nearly as precise and their 
buttons were as bright as in a 
battalion of Guards. 


They overcame their de- 
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tractors not only by their early 
performances, but also through 
the steady support of the most 
powerful man in Britain, a 
Prime Minister who was always 
ready—some said too ready— 
to encourage novel and startling 
methods of war. So they grew 
into a mighty force, earning 
their pay as they learnt their 
craft. In the meagre months 
after Dunkirk authority was 
eager for small but spectacular 
feats, which might not hurt the 
enemy much, but would greatly 
hearten our own people. The 
Commandos quickly became a 
legend for their tip-and-run 
raids across the Channel, which 
drew from the Prime Minister, 
in one of his vivid phrases, a 
tribute to ‘‘ a hand of steel which 
plucks the German sentries from 
their posts,’ and—even more 
gratifying—from Hitler an angry 
order to ‘‘ slaughter to the last 
man all those who took part in 
Commando engagements.” 
While in this type of war there 
are inevitably many failures, 
there was ample recompense in 
the astonishing dividends of 
successes like Lofoten or St 
Nazaire; even in the moral 
effect of a failure like the daring 
attempt of young Keyes and his 
men to shoot up Rommel’s head- 
quarters in North Africa. One 
trouble for the Commandos was 
the inclination of some generals 
to put them to work for which 
they were not intended—as the 
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spearhead of an attack, or in 
defence of some vital and hotly 
contested point, or in prolonged 
infantry operations for which 
they had not the transport, 
equipment, or training. But 
those generals who used them 
rightly were richly rewarded. 
What men they were and 
what wonders they worked! 
The officers matched the rank 
and file. There were “ charac- 
ters”? like Lovat, who must 
always have his piper with him, 
or Jack Churchill, who told an 
astonished general that in his 
opinion “ any officer who goes 
into action without his sword is 
impre ' dressed,’ and acted 
acco: _y. And these were 
not .crely poseurs, but the 
aces of the Commandos. There 
was Admiral Sir Walter Cowan, 
who somehow wangled his way 
into the company at the age of 
seventy. There was the officer 
who dismissed his men quite 
casually at Haifa and told them 
to report to him a day or two 
later on the Suez Canal, and found 
them there almost to a man. 
Through the entire pattern 
of courage or comedy, of ex- 
travagant accomplishment or 
heroic failure, runs the scarlet 
thread of courage. In these 
drab days we may well ponder 
over Mr Saunders’s pages; for 
they show a quality in our race 
to refute the prophets of national 
decline. They are a memorial, 
but they are also a challenge. 
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